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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 





By IMPERATOR 3 














Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss - Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 
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These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
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Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
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AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
| FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
y QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 
| ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS 
QUALITY FLOURS 
KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 
AND SOFT WINTERS 
For Every Baking Purpose 
5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 
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ih Quaker Qats @mpa 


CHICAGO,US.A. 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


66 ° 99 
D iamond D trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Omaha 
St. Louis Toledo 


Kansas City Portland 


New York Columbus Omaha 


St. 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES 


City Davenport Portland 
Louis Buffalo 


Galveston 
San Francisco Nashville 
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A Primer for Bakers— 
Number Three of a Series 


is for j 12 


The fig is a fruit that grows in warm 
climes. It is small and pear-shaped. 
Figs have a rich, delicious flavor, 


civen them by Mother Nature. 


Narure plans wisely and well. In the wheat kernel, for example, are vital flavor and 
nutritional factors that make it one of our most important food sources. Most of these 
elements are stored in the tiny heart or germ that sprouts when the kernel is sown, the 


portion that is removed in usual milling processes. 


The Commander-Larabee process of milling Vitalized Flour retains this flavor-rich, 
nourishing wheat germ. As a result, bread baked with Commander-Larabee Vitalized 
Flour has distinctive, tempting, natural wheat flavor that appeals to the 


consumer. It makes a good-looking, appetizing loaf. 


Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour is available in any grade or type. 


Your Commander-Larabee representative can give you complete details 








tegarding Vitalized Flour. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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RESEARCH AND LABORATOR 
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family flours milled by this long-established company. 
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| eee DISTRIBUTORS from coast to coast are proud to offer the high quality bakery and 


Wheat farmers from Idaho to Missouri, skilled buyers, trained elevator men, master millers, alert 
research bakers and cereal chemists, and the entire technical.and sales personnel of more than 200 


company-owned elevators and flour mills are ready to help you in every sale—large or small. 


Direct service on main transcontinental railways affords speedy shipment of hard spring wheat flours, 


hard winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or 





assorted cars. 








Throughout 58 years, this milling organization has faithfully served 
the bakers, the grocers, and the families of America. Profitable flour mar- 
kets for our products are available in certain unassigned territories. 
Write today for further information. 












27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


THE Sewing the Baker Uf America for ven 58 Yeats 
oad MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leave, COLORADO 
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J0-Second Vacations 
FOR BUSY SALESMEN 
WHO HAVE TO STAY ON THE JOB 


On the trail to the summit of Flattop (right), you 
pass Dream Lake at the granite base of Hallett Peak 
(left), 12,725 feet above sea level. These peaks tower 
to the Continental Divide as it passes thru Colo- 
rado’s skylands in Rocky Mountain National Park. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 





Hour Milling Capacit 
2500 ‘Barrels 


Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 











MILLING 
CONAN 











Any miller can meet every other miller’s 
flour price if he wants to. A\ll he has 
to do is to take it out of the kind of 
wheat he grinds, or the care with which 
he mills it, or the grade of the flour 
itself. 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


never will be milled that way. It always 
has been and always will be milled from 
the finest wheat, by the best methods 
without regard to justified expense and 
with no ’ trimming. of the grade. 


“Cheap” flours cost little and 
are worth less. 











“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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The superiority of these wl 
flours always will be found . 
in performance rather than 
in sales promises. A\nd their vs 
dollar value always must be : 
determined by the judge- E 
ment, after experience, of c 
the customer. : : 

. : 

The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. ||: 
SALINA * KANSAS E 
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Controlled Wheat. Flour and Bread Prices 
During World War I 


The following record of the 
course of wheat, flour and bread 
prices in the United States during 
the war years 1914-1918, prepared 
and issued by the War Industries 
Board in the fall of 1919, assumes 
more than mere historical signifi- 
cance in view of the price control 
measures already taken or under 
consideration in the present na- 
tional emergency. 


¥ ¥ 


URING the war the commercial 
LD machinery broke down, because 

of the greatly diminished wheat 
supply and the impossibility of much in- 
crease in the supply under war condi- 
tions, no matter how great the demand 
or how high the price. The unsettled 
conditions of the market and the inade- 
quacy of the transportation system led 
generally to inflated prices, speculation, 
and chaotic conditions in the wheat and 
flour industry. The government met this 
situation by the establishment of the 
United States Food Administration, 

The latter body attempted to meet the 
emergency as follows: (a) It required 
approval by the Food Administration for 
the storage of wheat and flour in the 
United States more than 30 days, thus 
making it impossible for any person to 
engage successfully in speculation or 
hoarding of wheat and flour; (b) it reg- 
ulated the flour mills of the country by 
prohibiting contracts for sale of flour 
more than 30 days in advance, thereby 
preventing the possibility of speculation 
in flour contracts; (c) it requested all 
the grain exchanges to suspend absolutely 
for the period of the war all trade in 
futures of every character, because the 
interference with the normal flow of 
wheat in the world’s market had rendered 
inoperative the normal function of price 
stabilization in the exchanges. 

The effect of these arrangements was 
to render inoperative the ordinary meth- 
od by which a considerable portion of 
the grain trade is financed: the purchase 
and sales of futures. 

Because of the importance of main- 
taining a high level of production to meet 
an abnormal demand, a minimum price 
of $2 bu was guaranteed for 1918 wheat 
by the passage of the food and fuel con- 
trol act, Aug. 10, 1917. Having fixed 
the price for the 1918 harvest during the 
harvest season of 1917, the government 
deemed it necessary to establish a price 
for the 1917 crop. This price, fixed by 
the President upon the recommendation 
of a committee appointed by him, was 
announced Aug. 30, 1917. The guaran- 
teed minimum price was placed at $2.20 
bu for No. 1 northern spring and its 








FARM PRICES FOR WHEAT IN 1914-1918 


Department of Agriculture estimates of United States average price, cents per 
bushel, to producers of wheat, monthly for the five years ending 1918: 


1918 
PRE cine Nee Nwk eae 201.9 
PPP rere rer re 201.2 
er 202.7 
Oe © cswistansveasseke 202.6 
DOMED. © ivscandensecvetens 203.6 
Me: B. cadsivencecesnass 202.5 
OE Pe er err 203.2 
PO “sien sees vanwe want 204.5 
BE D  4cdcedbunesgn ees 205.6 
BEE” waxexwcccwceacanna 205.8 
OS ae rrr res 206.0 
REG “ccaenavesaraaneuen 204.4 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
150.3 102.8 107.8 81.0 
164.8 113.9 129.9 81.6 
164.4 102.9 133.6 83.1 
180.0 98.6 131.7 84.2 
245.9 102.5 139.6 83.9 
248.5 100.0 131.5 84.4 
220.1 93.0 102.8 76.9 
228.9 107.1 106.5 76.5 
209.7 131.2 95.0 93.3 
200.6 136.3 90.9 93.5 
200.0 158.4 93.1 97.2 
200.8 160.3 91.9 98.6 








equivalents at Chicago, with differentials 
for grades and markets. 

On Feb. 21, 1918, the President, by a 
proclamation, made the 1917 prices ap- 


plicable to the 1918 crop. By an execu- 


tive order of June 21, 1918, the price of 
wheat raised to $2.26 for No. 1 
northern spring and its equivalents at 
Chicago. The Food Administration Grain 
Corporation controlled the market 


was 











This voluntary committee of flour millers, appointed in the spring of 1917 to confer with 
Herbert Hoover, who had been commissioned by President Wilson to take charge of the grave 
food situation then developing, ultimately became the Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration, with James F. Bell as chairman. In the picture, left to right (seated), 
are Bernard A. Eckhart, Chicago; E, M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn; Andrew J. Hunt, Arkansas 
City, Kansas, Albert C. Loring, Minneapolis; (standing), A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary; 
Theodore B. Wilcox, Portland, Oregon; James F. Bell, Minneapolis; Samuel Plant, St, Louis; 
Mark N. Mennel, Toledo; Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y. Seward B. McNear, San Francisoc, 
was added as chairman of the South Pacific Coast division. The voluntary group, which went 
under the authority of the food administrator on Sept. 6, 1917, continued to function as the 
Milling Division until its resignation on July 1, 1918, when the United States Grain Corporation 
was expanded to cover all cereals, with Julius H. Barnes as its head and Mr. Lingham as 
chief of the Milling Section. Of the 10 members shown in the picture only Mr. Bell, Mr. 
Mennel, Mr. Plant and Mr. Lingham are now living. 


through its purchases and sales for the 
allies and for the government, and used 
its control over supply and distribution 
to make the legal minimum price of wheat 
the maximum. 

The price of flour also was regulated 
by the Food Administration. Hoarding 
and speculation were prohibited, and 
profits were limited. Millers were for- 
bidden from selling flour and feed at 
more than a reasonable advance over the 
average purchase price of the wheat, and 
fair price schedules for various localities 
were published. Prices, under these reg- 
ulations, represented cost of production 
plus a maximum profit of 25¢ bbl on 
flour and 50c ton on feed. Uniform con- 
tracts and uniform invoices were pre- 
scribed. Millers were required to sell 
wheat flour substitutes with wheat flour 
in selling to consumers, and the sale and 
use of flour for purposes other than hu- 
man consumption were forbidden. 

Wheat millers were compelled to use 
not more than 264 Ibs ‘of 58 lbs per bu 
or heavier clean wheat (wheat after it 
has passed over the receiving and first 
milling separators) in making 196 lbs of 
flour. This regulation fixed the minimum 
flour extraction at 74.3% for wheat test- 
ing 58 lbs or better per bu. A schedule 
was published fixing the maximum amount 
of wheat of other test weights to be 
used in making 196 lbs of flour. An 
order, effective Dec. 25, 1917, compelled 
the milling of only one kind of flour, 
namely, a 95% flour, and this was fol- 
lowed by regulations effective in March, 
1918, making 100% “straight” flour the 
This flour (containing the 
patents, clears, and low-grades) was not 


standard. 


subject to separation or division. 

At the beginning of the new milling 
year, July 1, 1918, the Food Administra- 
tion adopted a more direct plan of price 
control for flour and feed. Prices were 
fixed at seaboard points, and local prices 
were obtained by making allowances for 
freight. These schedules were super- 
seded by a later plan, July 22, 1918, es- 
tablishing definite fair prices at every 
miil point in the United States. 

License regulations were also applied 
to bakers. They were limited in the 
amount of stocks of wheat flour, sugar 
and shortening that they could carry. 
Bakers of bread and rolls were required 
to use 25% substitutes, and bakers of 
other products 33 1-3% of wheat-flour 
substitutes. 


rolls were prescribed, and bakery prod- 


Standard sizes of loaves and 


ucts made in conformity to regulations 
were permitted to be called “victory 
products.” The restrictions as to the use 
of the wheat-flour substitutes and other 
ingredients were modified from time to 
time as conditions changed, and late in 
1918 they were all repealed. 
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Swell place for a billboard 
advertising your flour 


You have a billboard in the pantry of every home that uses your W, 
flour. You can make it effective by printing your brand large enough * 
to cover the face of the bag. Isn't this worth while when you realize —" : 
there is no other way to have your advertising message taken home ie | 
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OFFICIAL BREAD STANDARDS NOT 
LIKELY BEFORE YEAR’S END 


————<>— 


Presentation of New Information on Loss of Vitamins in Baking 
Causes Revision of Recommendations by Experts— 
Bread Hearings Adjourned 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Fed- 
eral definitions and standards of identity 
for enriched bread, rolls and buns are 
not likely to be officially promulgated by 
the government before the end of the 
year. Because of new information on the 
loss of vitamins in the baking process, a 
reopening of the whole subject of en- 
riched flour and enriched bread may be 
decided upon, it was indicated by Hear- 
ing Officer Alanson Willcox, of the Food 
and Drug Administration, at the close of 
the bread hearings on Aug. 15. 

In the meantime the milling and bak- 
ing industries are expected to continue 
to produce the enriched product at the 
present levels of vitamin and mineral 
content—that is, the reinforcing agents 
which are now in use will continue to be 
added—until a decision is reached by the 
Food and Drug Administration on 
whether the increased enrichment recom- 
mended for flour at the bread hearings 
by representatives of the government 
and the National Research Council are 
accepted as the best means both industry 
and government can devise for improv- 
ing the nutrition of the American people. 

Upon the completion of the hearing, 
the government set Oct. 6 as the final 
day for submitting briefs on white bread, 
the enriched variety and the various in- 
gredients which supply men urged the 
government to approve as standard. The 
hearings, in fact, closed with the govern- 
ment and the baking industry about on 
all fours as to standards 
should be. There apparently is no desire 
on the part of the Food and Drug Ad- 


what these 





ARGENTINE FARMERS 
ARE UNCO-OPERATIVE 
IN ECONOMIC CRISIS 
(By Spe- 
passing 
through a severe economic crisis and the 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA. 
cial Cable.)—The country is 





farmers, seeing that grain prices are 
unusually low, have failed to aid the 
government by curtailing crop acreages 
as requested, although the government 
has supported the principal grain mar- 
kets for them. The government may take 
more stringent measures in the next crop 
year to reduce cereal production and its 
own potential liability. 

Spain continues to receive wheat from 
this country on old contracts and a mod- 
erate amount is going to the United 
Kingdom, as tonnage becomes available. 
The market is featureless. A discourag- 


ing factor lately has been the delay in 
the signing of the Argentine-American 
trade treaty—a lapse which has de- 
Pressed the price of linseed and cast 
gloom over the entire cereal situation. 

Remaining wheat supplies are slightly 
over 100,000,000 bus. 
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take action which 
would put upon the baking industry, and 
likewise upon the milling industry, any 
requirements which would be impossible 
of fulfillment. All seemed in agreement 
that the objective—reduction of the diet 
deficiencies of the nation—must be at- 
tained even if further delay in the estab- 
lishment of standards and definitions is 
necessary to bring about this result. 

Indicative of the attitude of the bak- 
ing industry, William A. Quinlan, ABA 
counsel, whose presentation of the bak- 
er’s side was always tinctured with a 
desire to get at the facts and not at- 
tempt in the slightest to impede the ulti- 
mate object of the government, closed 
the hearing with a tribute to the manner 
in which Mr. Willcox, the government’s 
presiding officer, handled the proceed- 
ings. 

“On behalf of the American Bakers 
Association and the industry,” said Mr. 
Quinlan, “I would like to say for the 
record that the presiding officer has been 
eminently courteous, considerate and im- 
partial in the manner in which he has 
conducted this hearing. We deeply ap- 
preciate his fairness and the reasonable- 
ness of his various rulings.” 

The high the hearing, of 
course, were the testimony of Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, appearing for the government, 
and that of Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Dr. 
R. R. Williams, Dr. Charles N. Frey and 
Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, appearing on 
behalf of the National Research Council. 
Dr. Sebrell’s suggested levels were ac- 
cepted by the industry except in one 
minor part—-that of the quantity of ribo- 
flavin recommended. 


ministration to any 


spots in 


DR. WILDER'S STATEMENT 


Dr. Wilder in presenting his recom- 
mendations in the matter of enriched 
bread stated: 

“1. We now have information, lacking 
last winter, regarding losses in thiamine 
content consequent to toasting -bread. 
We also are informed that a significant 
proportion of baker’s bread is toasted 
before eating, and in view of this we de- 
cided that the required content of thia- 
mine ought to be made slightly higher 
than the level we previously recommend- 
ed. The loss of thiamine from average 
of bread approximates 20%. 
That from darker toasting causes greater 
loss, but since the amount of bread which 
is subjected to toasting is substantially 
less than half of all the bread consumed, 
we decided that correction for this toast- 
ing loss would be effected by increasing 
the minimum requirements for thiamine 
by 10%, namely from 1 mg. (333 units) 
per pound to 1.1 mg. (366 units) per 
pound. 

“2. We now have much more informa- 
tion than we possessed at the time of our 
former recommendations regarding the 


toasting 
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Enrichment Rehearing Held Probable 





human requirements for nicotinic acid. 
They are higher than we then thought 
them to be. Furthermore, analytical 
methods, now better developed, reveal 
that plain white bread contains nearly as 
much nicotinic acid as the minimum 
amount of nicotinic acid recommended 
for enriched bread last March. Actually 
the baker in following our recommenda- 
tions has proceeded on the assumption 
that non-enriched bread would contain 
no nicotinic acid; therefore, that the en- 
tire amount recommended as a minimum 
requirement, namely, 4 mgs., would need 
to be added. We now are asking for a 
minimum content in the finished loaf of 
10 mg. per pound, which because plain 
white bread contains approximately 4 
mgs. requires the addition of very little 
more nicotinic acid or nicotinic acid 
amide than now is being added. With a 
content of 10 mg. of nicotinic acid or 
nicotinic acid amide per pound, the 
amount of bread consumed by those who 
for economic reasons depend on bread 
for a substantial proportion of their total 
calories will contribute importantly to 
the desired daily allowance of nicotinic 
acid. 

“3. In our recommendations last March 
we called for inclusion of riboflavin in 
bread as an optional ingredient at a min- 
imal level of 0.8 mg. per pound. Our 
reason for not considering the inclusion 
of this vitamin as a required ingredient 
was because of the fact that synthetic 
riboflavin was then not available. There 
still appears to be some uncertainty as to 
procurement of synthetic riboflavin; how- 
ever experience has revealed that the 
commercial baker generally prefers to 
add the required vitamins and minerals 
to his dough mixture rather than to de- 
pend on previously enriched flour and by 
using milk solids in the manufacture of 
his bread, the baker can reach a minimum 
requirement for riboflavin by virtue of 
the riboflavin contained in the milk. Thus, 
it now is entirely practical to ask that 
riboflavin be made a required ingredient 
of enriched bread if the minimum amount 
required does not exceed the amount 
which would be supplied by the milk 
solids which the baker can readily in- 
corporate in his bread. 

“It is our understanding that the rec- 
ords of these proceedings show that bread 
made using fluid milk of average compo- 
sition as the only liquid addition to the 
dough contains approximately 6% of non- 
fat milk solids, namely, 6 parts nonfat 
milk solids for each 100 parts of flour, 
and some bakers using dried nonfat milk 
solids instead of fluid milk have long 
since practiced the addition of dried milk 
solids in this proportion. Such addition 
of dried nonfat milk solids will yield a 
finished bread containing, we are told, 
not less than 0.6 mg. of riboflavin per 
pound. Because of this, as well as be- 
cause addition of this amount of dried 
milk solids to bread is a nutritionally 
desirable procedure for reasons other 
than provision of riboflavin, the commit- 
tee now recommends making riboflavin 
a requirement for enriched bread at a 
minimum level of 0.6 mg. per pound. 

“At this point, I earnestly wish to call 
attention to possible temporary difficul- 
ties, due to the existing national emer- 
gency, in obtaining a sufficient supply 





either of dried milk solids or of syn- 
thetic riboflavin. This might for a time 
interfere with the practicability of en- 
forcing a requirement for content in en- 
riched bread of riboflavin. Should such a 
situation arise I would recommend that 
the administrator take cognizance of it 
and temporarily suspend this require- 
ment. Or should such a situation develop 
before the time of enforcement of the 
regulations for bread I would recommend 
that the effective date for enforcement 
of the requirement for riboflavin be made 
somewhat later than the effective date 
for enforcement of the balance of the 
regulations. 

“4, Analytical data obtained since our 
recommendations last March in the mat- 
ter of iron indicate that non-enriched or 
plain white bread may contain as much 
iron (4 mg. per pound) as we then recom- 
mended for enriched bread. In part this 
is due to an iron content of plain white 
flour. In part it can be from some pick 
up of iron from machinery used in bak- 
ing. In any case, the millers and bakers 
have adopted the practice of adding iron 
in the amount previously recommended 
as a minimum requirement for enriched 
flour and enriched bread. Thus the baker 
actually has been providing an enriched 
bread with a content of iron not less than 
8 mgs. In consequence, and because of 
the desirability in the interest of public 
health for bread to contain not less than 
8 mgs., this content now is recommended 
as a minimal requirement for enriched 
bread. 

“5. A question of permissible maxi- 
mums for the three required vitamins, 
thiamine, nicotinic acid and _ riboflavin, 
and for the mineral iron, was given spe- 
cial consideration by the committee. In 
the regulations proposed by the govern- 
ment the permissible maximums for these 
ingredients are set at four times the min- 
imum required contents. These proposed 
maximums were thought to be unneces- 
sarily high. If they appear at these high 
levels in the final regulations undesirable 
competitive practice may be encouraged 
and confusion may be created in the 
minds of the consumer. Therefore the 
committee recommends that the maxi- 
mum permissible contents for the three 
vitamins, thiamine, nicotinic acid 
riboflavin, and for the mineral iron, be 


and 


set at two times the required minimal 
contents. 

“6. The government’s proposed defini- 
tions and standards for enriched bread 
name vitamin D and calcium as optional 
ingredients. The Committee on Food and 
Nutrition, in its recommendations last 
March, named vitamin D and calcium as 
optional ingredients of enriched bread in 
essentially the same amounts. The present 
recommendation in the matter of vitamin 
D and calcium essentially agrees with the 
government proposal. In the interest of 
simplicity it would seem advisable to 
round off the figures for calcium so that 
the minimum requirement would become 
300 mg. per pound instead of 333, and 
the maximum 1200 mg. per pound instead 
of 1333. 

“There seems to be insufficient reason 
to insist on vitamin D and calcium as 
required ingredients for all enriched 
breads, although admittedly a case can 
be made for incorporating them in bread 








10 


distributed in certain areas of the coun- 
try where consumption of milk is small. 

“With the explanations I have given I 
now submit the following recommenda- 
tions. They represent action taken by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition in its 
meeting in Washington, July 26-27, 1941. 

The recommendation is that enriched 
bread and rolls or buns should contain 
thiamine, nicotinic acid (or nicotinic acid 
amide), riboflavin and iron as required 
ingredients, and vitamin D and calcium 
as optional ingredients, in amounts per 
pound not less than those indicated in the 
accompanying table as minimum contents, 
and not more than those indicated in the 
table as maximum contents. 
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ered. The Food and Nutrition Commit- 
tee contemplates seeking promptly a re- 
vision of the levels of required nutrients 
in the standard of definition for enriched 
flour so that the levels will be consistent 
for enriched flour and enriched bread.” 


SCHUMAKER TESTIFIES 


L. J. Schumaker, president of ABA, 
and a baker of 35 years experience, 
summed up the industry’s view when he 
testified: “We agree with and endorse the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council with respect to the re- 
quired and optional nutritive factors and 
their minimum and maximum as present- 





Recommended Content of Vitamins and Minerals Per Pound of Flour 


Thiamine (required), mgs...........-..++++. 
Nicotinic Acid or Nicotinic Acid Amide (required), mgs. . 
Riboflavin (required), mgs.........---.5+0055 
Irom (required), WIGS... .ccccccscccccccveece 
Vitamin D (optional), U.S.P. Units.......... 
(optional), WIGS... ccccsccscccccces 


Calcium 





Minimum Maximum 

VETO TT TT TTT ITT TTT ee 1.1 2.2 
csenerees 10 20 

Peer rrere ree TTT tye 0.6 1.2 
Pee ree Pere 16 
idee RSSEESO ERE CED EY 608% 150 600 
PST rer ree TT reese 300 1,200 





“In closing and further to clarify under- 
standing of the position taken by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition I de- 
sire to emphasize that enriched bread 
and enriched flour when complying only 
to the requirements for thiamine, nicotinic 
acid, riboflavin and iron and containing 
neither of the so-called optional ingredi- 
ents, calcium or vitamin D except as 
calcium may be contained in dried milk 
solids or other ingredients of the bread, 
is in no sense a doctored food, a medi- 
cated food or a food which is unnatural 
as compared to plain white bread. They 
differ from plain white bread and flour 
only in being more nearly comparable in 
nutritional values to the foods commonly 
known as whole wheat bread and whole 
wheat flour. 

“Enriched bread and enriched flour are 
intended for use by everyone as regular 
constituents of daily diets. They can and 
we trust soon will be made and marketed 
by all bakers and millers and so are not 
monopoly products. They are not spe- 
cialty products, They are not designed 
for special dietary uses and so to classify 
them could be expected to impair their 
acceptance by the public. The Committee 
on Food and Nutrition separately has 
given expression to the hope that ad- 
ministrative regulation of the labelling 
and advertising of enriched bread and 
enriched flour differ in no way from that 
applied to graham or whole wheat bread, 
milk, eggs or other staples in general use 
as regular constituents of the American 
diet.” 

“There is general agreement that the 
levels of each nutrient specified for en- 
riched bread shall be consistent with 
those specified for enriched flour so that 
enriched bread will result from the use 
of enriched flour for bread-making by 
intelligent practice of customary bakery 
processes,’ Dr. R. R. Williams pointed 
out. “Certain errors,” he said, “were made 
in the testimony presented at the Flour 
Hearings in November, 1940, regarding 
the desirable levels of the several nu- 
trients to be included in enriched flour, 
said errors being due principally to in- 
sufficiently precise knowledge of the 
quantities of these nutrients in wheat 
flours and breads and a lack of suffi- 
ciently precise methods of analysis for 
of these nutrients. The revised 
recommendations for enriched bread take 
into account recent accumulations of such 
knowledge and represent the most desir- 
able levels for bread, all factors consid- 


some 


ed by Dr. Wilder. As an industry we are 
bakers and not nutritionists. Our desire 
is to provide in enriched bread what the 
qualified nutritionists say should be pro- 
vided insofar as it is reasonable and 
practicable to do so.” 

Regarding the government’s contention 
that enriched bread should more nearly 
approximate whole wheat bread, Mr. 
Schumaker significantly observed “The 
Department of Agriculture has been try- 
ing to sell whole wheat bread to the 
American public for 25 years. I tried 
for 25 years and was unsuccessful.” 

A voice against the use of water in 
bread making was raised by Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, who testified 
that he spoke also for the Piedmont, 
Southern Illinois, Southeastern and Mich- 
igan milling groups. “Bread,” he said, 
“should be made with milk or buttermilk, 
and not water. The public generally un- 
derstands bread is baked with milk. En- 
riched bread should be made with milk 
and flour, plus vitamins and minerals 
equal to that-contained in enriched flour. 
I would make milk, skim milk or its 
equivalent a requirement in enriched 
bread.” 

Other witnesses heard during the clos- 
ing days of the hearing included Dr. 
James A. Tobey, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, George C. Suplee, asso- 
ciate director of research of the Borden 
Co., George W. Kirby, research chemist 
of the Fleischmann Laboratories, Fred A. 
Hafner, research chemist of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Guy C. Robinson, 
director of laboratories of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Henry H. Favor, as- 
sistant director of product control of the 
General Baking Co., J. K. L. Snyder, of 
Merck & Co., Charlotte Chatfield of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, William 
Gossadge, of Louisville, and Howard J. 
Cannon, of the J. R. Short Milling Co. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS MADE 
BY GENERAL BAKING CO. 


New York, N. Y.—George L. Morri- 
son, president of the General Baking 
Co., has announced the appointment of 
Thomas S. Olsen as vice president assist- 
ant to the president. Mr. Olsen has been 
associated with the company for 27 years 
and has been successively assistant secre- 
tary, assistant treasurer and secretary of 
the company. 





Joseph A. Adamsen has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Adamsen has been associated with the 
company for 29 years, and for the past 
12 years as general sales manager of the 
New York division of the company. 

Other appointments announced at the 
same time were: E. F. C. Parker, assist- 
ant director of sales; N. P. Dussinger, 
controller; R. M. Ellis, assistant con- 
troller; L. G. Franz, secretary, and W. S. 
Fisher, general sales manager of the New 
York division. 
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PRICE CEILING SET 
ON BURLAP GOODS 


Result Probably Will Be to Reduce Slightly 
Prices of Spot Bags, With Future 
Deliveries Unchanged 





A price ceiling approximately 20% be- 
low recent quotations for burlap goods 
on the New York spot market was an- 
nounced on Aug. 16 by Leon Hender- 
son, administrator, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply. 

Leading bag manufacturers stated that 
the effect of the order would be to re- 
duce slightly (probably $10 per 1,000) 
current prices for spot or near-by deliv- 
eries of finished bags, but that prices 
for future deliveries would remain about 
unchanged. 

The ceiling action does not include the 
price which importers may pay to Cal- 
cutta suppliers and, consequently, bur- 
lap prices can still advance if the Cal- 
cutta market advances. 

The schedule of ceiling prices is in two 
parts, the first establishing maximums 
for deliveries made on or before Dec. 31, 
1941, of 17 different constructions of 
burlap and the second establishing maxi- 
mum prices on the same constructions 
delivered on or after Jan. 1, 1942. The 
maximum prices which will go into effect 
Jan. 1 are 5% lower than those which 
will prevail in the earlier period. 

The maximum prices for the period 
ending Dec. 31, 1941, are approximately 
15% above the Calcutta prices of July 
29. This mark-up of 15% is adequate 
to cover increased shipping and insur- 
ance costs and to maintain importers’ 
margins at their normal level, the an- 
nouncement from OPACS states. 

Officials in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply consulted 
with importers and bag manufacturers 
in preparing the price schedule. “It is 
believed,” the announcement _ stated, 
“that imposition of the ceiling will have 
a salutary effect on prices charged for 
burlap in Calcutta. Should this result 
fail to eventuate further steps will be 
taken promptly. 

“Imposition of the ceiling is also ex- 
pected to produce a downward move- 
ment in the price of second-hand bags to 
their normal price relationship of 30 to 
40% under the prices of new bags of 
similar kind and quality.” 

During the past 12 months the price 
of burlap in New York or en route to this 
country has more than doubled. 
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KING MIDAS STARTS WORK 
ON ADDITION TO ELEVATOR 
MinneEaPoiis, Minn.— King Midas 
Flour Mills has begun construction on 
a concrete elevator addition of 400,000 
bus to its plant at Superior, Wis. This 
addition will give the mill there total 
storage of 1,300,000 bus. Completion 
is expected by Oct. 1. 
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JOSEPH WARD ELECTED 
BY N. Y. STATE MILLERS 


Steps into Shoes of H. L. Perrigo and Late 
Father-in-Law, W. V. Hamilton, 
as President 

Burrato, N. Y.—Joseph W. Ward, 
president of William Hamilton & Son, 
Inc., Caledonia, N. Y., was honored in 
his home town, Aug. 14, when the New 
York State Millers Association, holding 
its annual convention in that community 
for the first time, elected him president. 
Mr. Ward already is president of the 
New York Wheat Association. His late 
father-in-law, W. V. Hamilton, was for 
many years president of the association, 
serving as such when he met his death 
in an automobile accident. 

Other officers elected were: vice presi- 
dent, W. A. Clark, Birkett Mills, Inc., 
Penn Yan, N. Y., and treasurer, Howard 
L. Woods, Woods & Sprague Milling Co., 
Albion, N. Y. 

The association gave a rising vote of 
thanks to the retiring president, H. L. 
Perrigo, president of Victor Flour Mills, 
Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., who stated that 
he did not care to be considered again 
for re-election as president, in which 
office he has served since the death of 
Mr. Hamilton. The nominating commit- 
tee consisted of Fred J. Lingham, presi- 
dent of the Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y; George P. Urban, president of 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
A. S. Rathburn, Seneca Falls (N. Y.) 
Mills. + 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee for the ensuing year will be an- 
nounced later by President Ward. 

Plans for the work of the association 
for the new year were discussed, includ- 
ing suggestions for more frequent meet- 
ings. Reports by millers from various 
parts of the state indicated that offer- 
ings by farmers of soft wheat in the 
last few weeks had become few and far 
between and that many were making in- 
quiries as to storage and were disinclined 
to sell at this time, although the peak 
of the crop movement is only four weeks 
away. 

Captain W. V. Morrow, U. S. Army 
recruiting officer for the Buffalo area, 
spoke on the opportunities in the regular 
army and the imperative need at the 
present time for eligible young men to 
enter the flying cadet corps. 
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WIRT D. WALKER ELECTED 
ARCADY FARMS PRESIDENT 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Wirt D. Walker was 
elected president of Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, by the company’s stock- 
holders, at their annual meeting here, 
Aug. 20. He succeeds Arthur Meeker, 
who has been president of the company 
since its organization in 1915 and who 
now becomes chairman of the board. 

Mr. Walker, who is well known in the 
feed industry, has been vice president 
and general manager of this company 
since 1925. He is an active member of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, of which he has been a director 
for several years. He is also chairman 
of the membership committee of the as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Meeker is spending the summer at 
his home in Santa Barbara, Cal., and 
Mr. Walker flew there Aug. 15 to spend 
the week end with him, returning to Chi- 
cago, also by airplane, on Aug. 18. 
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NEW YORK MILLERS WATCH CANADIAN 
POLICY ON MILLFEED EXPORTS 


.—>—_—- ° 


Canadian Millers Appeal to Dominion Government for Permission 
to Fill U. S. Orders—Relaxation of Export Restrictions 
Seen If Production Continues at High Rate 


Burrato, N. Y.—There is much inter- 
est among millers of New York state, 
both flour and feed as well as the job- 
bing trade and wholesalers, on the prob- 
able course the Canadian government 
will take in fixing its export quota of 
millfeeds. 

Last week, the quota fixed by the Do- 
minion was 75% for domestic and 25% 
for export which proved quite a bullish 
factor in the American market, particu- 
larly in New York state and New Eng- 
land where most of the Canadian exports 
arrive. As the operation of Canadian 
mills was somewhat lighter during the 
past few weeks, compared with previous 
periods when they were going full-tilt, 
there is some doubt expressed as to the 
ability of the Canadian mills, under this 
reduced export quota, to fill contracts 
already entered into in the United States 
for millfeeds. Exports of red dog and 
flour middlings from .Canada were em- 
bargoed during the week until further 
notice. 

According to reports reaching this city, 
the action of the Canadian government 
in fixing these quotas has caused consid- 


<> 


erable disturbance among Dominion mill- 
ers, groups of whom have made repre- 
sentation to the Canadian government to 
at least enable them to fill their con- 
tracts on this side of the border. One 
effect of the quotas has been that many 
buyers in New York state and New Eng- 
land have made efforts to insure supplies 
from New York state mills. 

The trend of millfeed prices, apparent- 
ly, will influence the prices of flour more 
than for a long time and millers gener- 
ally are watching the trend. Some mill- 
ers believe that with its small popula- 
tion and large capacity which was built 
and geared to export demand, the 
Canadian government will have to relax 
its restrictions very materially during the 
fall months if the present rate of flour 
production keeps up and that millfeed 
prices may soften somewhat as a result. 
Others think that the light American op- 
eration of flour mills, if continued, will 
keep demand and supply in a fairly even 
balance. Although the situation was 
somewhat tight last week, buyers were 
not particularly anxious to stock up at 
present prices. 





FLOUR OUTPUT FOR ’40-’41 CROP YEAR 
SHOWS 881,932-BBL GAIN 


—_—_—~<>——- 
Production for Year Ending June 30, 1941, Is 105,330,437 Bbls, 
Compared with 104,448,505 Bbls for Previous Year—Mill- 
feed Output Shows 8,385-ton Loss 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Figures released 
by the Bureau of the Census show that 
105,330,437 bbls of wheat flour were 
produced during the crop year ending 
June 30, 1941, compared with 104,448,- 
505 bbls for the previous year. 

In a comparative statement for 772 
identical mills, wheat flour output fig- 
ures for the years 1937 through 1941 are 
given as follows: 1941, 8,188,294 bbls; 
1940, 7,386,827; 1939, 8,106,823; 1938, 
8,156,118, and 1937, 7,292,363. 

An average of 1,092 mills operated 
during the 1940-41 crop year at 58.7% 
of a total daily capacity of 586,403 bbls, 
grinding 478,895,325 bus of wheat and 
requiring 272.8 lbs of wheat to make a 
barrel of flour. The figures for the pre- 
vious crop year show that an average of 
1,066 mills operated at 57.8% of a total 
daily capacity of 590,460 bbls, grinding 
476,261,610 bus of wheat and requiring 
273.6 lbs of wheat to make a barrel of 
flour. 


The figures for June, 1941, show a 
monthly production of 8,551,625 bbls of 
wheat flour, compared with 8,595,895 the 
previous month and 7,681,782 bbls the 
same month of the previous year. Mills 
reporting for June, 1941, totaled 1,104, 
for May, 1,106, and for June, 1940, 1,090. 

Of the 1,104 mills reporting for June, 
1941, 1,060 accounted for 105,608,245 bbls 
of the total wheat flour production of 
111,368,727 bbls as shown by the returns 
of the biennial census of manufactures in 
1939, 

These mills, operating at 58.9% of a 
total daily capacity of 580,457 bbls, 


ground 38,818,781 bus of wheat and re- 
quired 272.4 lbs of wheat to make a 
barrel of flour. 

In June, 1941, reporting mills operated 
at 51.7% of a total daily capacity of 
593,768 bbls, grinding 35,078,829 bus of 
wheat and requiring 274 lbs of wheat 
for a barrel of flour. During May, 
1941, reporting mills operated at 56.8% 
of a total daily capacity of 582,373 bbls, 
grinding 39,044,639 bus of wheat and re- 
quiring 272.5 lbs of wheat to make a 
barrel of flour. 

Kansas produced 15.7% of the total 
output for June, 1941, with 78 mills re- 
porting a production of 1,341,685 bbls. 
Thirty-one mills reporting from New 
York produced 1,027,609 bbls, or 12% 
of the month’s total. Minnesota’s pro- 
duction amounted to 877,661 bbls pro- 
duced by 46 mills, representing 10.8% 
of the total output. Missouri produced 
8.4% of the total, with 63 mills report- 
ing 716,791 bbls. Twenty-three mills 
from Washington reported a production 


SMA BUYS HARD TACK 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—(Special )— 
Included among recent purchases by 
the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion were 319,750 Ibs of hard bread 
biscuits, commonly known as “hard 
tack.” The biscuits are expected to 
be turned over to the Red Cross for 
shipment abroad to war refugees and 
prisoners of war. 





of 557,747 bbls, representing 6.5% of 
the month’s total. 

Approximately 4,147,096 tons of mill- 
feed were produced during the crop year 
ending June 30, 1941, compared with 
4,155,481 tons for the previous year. 

Approximately 334,570 tons of millfeed 
were produced during June, 1941, com- 
pared with 337,705 tons the previous 
month and 307,496 tons the same ‘month 
of 1940. Of the June, 1941, total, Kan- 
sas produced 52,203 tons, New York 
39,186, Minnesota 35,019, Missouri 27,- 
198 and Washington 19,867. 
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ARMY FLOUR PURCHASE 
SHARED BY SIX MILLS 


Chicago Quartermaster Makes Awards on 
Total Order of 35,000 Bbls, After 
Receiving 54 Bids 








Curcaco, I11.—Fifty-four mills were 
bidders on the 35,000-bbl flour purchase 
of the Army Quartermaster, Aug. 13, and 
six of them were awarded various 
amounts, which totaled as follows, in 
pounds: 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 

Minneapolis 2,949,408 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 2,768,918 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 


DEIMGRDUEE sccccevccvecetccccece 1,653,946 
International Milling Co., 

pi RPT TT Te ere ee 1,040,640 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 

CHD 6:0'5:9:0:9'50.0:00 06.0:60460:20000008 311,640 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Mary’s, 

MEISROGTE cc ccccccvsccnseecceccces 196,000 


On the following day bids were opened 
on 1,743,100 lbs of flour for Wilmington, 


N. C., in 5-lb cotton sacks. The order 
was divided as follows: 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita........ 665,100 
International Milling Co., 

TE PSS rr eee 588,000 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 490,000 
FURTHER BIG PURCHASES SLATED 


The Army Quartermaster at 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, will open bids 
on Aug. 26 for 2,040,600 lbs of hard 
wheat flour and 2,198,336 lbs of type 
“B” blended flour. Of the type “A” 
hard wheat flour, 1,207,600 lbs must be 
packed in 5-lb bags and the balance in 
new double sacks. Packing stipulations 
for the blended flour call for new single 
sacks. Deliveries are to be scheduled for 
between Sept. 1 and Dec. 5. 

Also, bids will be opened on Sept. 3 
for 6,000,246 lbs of type “A” hard wheat 
flour, to be packed in new single cottons, 
with deliveries slated for between Sept. 
15 and Dee. 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GLF MEMBERS APPROVE 
DECENTRALIZATION PLAN 


Burravo, N. Y.—A continuation of the 
strike at the Grange League Federation 
mill, has been decided upon by members 
of the flour, feed and cereal workers 
union, but the farmer membership of the 
co-operative voted to move its strike- 
bound feed mixing operations in this 
city to small communities throughout the 
state. 

The GLF mill produced, according to 
estimates by one of its executives, more 
than 500,000 tons of feed during 1940, 
more than half of the total produced by 
the co-operative’s 118 manufacturing 
centers throughout the state. The mill 
has been strike-bound since July 1. 

Since the 230 employees of the plant 
went out on strike, feed operations have 
been shifted to Falconer, North Collins, 
Franklinville, Arcade, Batavia, Knowles- 
ville, Allegany, Newark, Holcomb, Can- 
andaigua, Geneva, Phelps, Sherman, 
Lockport and Perry. 
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SPRING CROP RAISED 
BY FEDERAL EXPERTS 


Mid-Month Report of Four Principal Produc- 
ing States Lifts Prospect 50,000,000 
Bus Above 1940 Harvest 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Based on Aug. 
12 conditions in the four principal pro- 
ducing states, spring wheat production 
is placed by the Department of Agri- 
culture at 233,132,000 bus, an increase 
of 2,000,000 over the Aug. 1 forecast. 

The crop reporting board’s mid-month 
report from Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana indicates a 
production approximately 50,000,000 bus 
above the 1940 crop of 187,186,000 bus in 
the four states. This compares with the 
1930-39 average of 127,469,000 bus. 

Improved prospects in North Dakota 
since Aug. 1 more than offset the re- 
duction in Minnesota while there was 
no change indicated for Montana and 
South Dakota, the board said. 

Spring wheat production in Minnesota 
on Aug. 12 was indicated at 19,452,000 
bus, compared with 20,750,000 bus on 
Aug. 1; North Dakota at 136,816,000 
bus, compared with 133,696,000 bus; 
South Dakota, 35,452,000 bus, compared 
with 35,230,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRADE SENTIMENT MIXED 
IN REGARD TO MILLFEED 


MInNEAPOLIs, Minn.—Sentiment as to 
future millfeed prices is mixed. Farm- 
ers have plenty of roughage on hand, 
following harvest, and are not inclined 
to buy any more feed than is absolutely 
necessary. The trade, therefore, is in- 
clined to look for lower levels. At the 
same time, the lake-and-rail season is 
well advanced, and there has been no 
opportunity as yet to accumulate stocks 
against winter requirements. Neither is 
free storage space any longer available 
at western lake ports, even if there was 
a chance to pile up a little reserve. So 
it is a standoff between arguments for 
and against lower prices, as long as pro- 
duction continues light. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS IN 
JULY TOTAL 87,039 BBLS 


Havana, Cusa.—Total imports of 
wheat flour into Cuba during July were 
approximately 87,039 bbls, according to 
a release by the Monthly Review of 
Statistics and Information. This figure 
compares with 70,226 bbls during the pre- 
vious month and 59,982 bbls during the 
corresponding month last year. 

Total cumulative imports from Janu- 
ary through July for the current year 
are 696,378 bbls, compared with 645,542 
bbls for the same period last year. 

Of the total imports during July, 1941, 
58,230 bbls came from New York, 20,065 
from New Orleans, 3,876 from Galveston, 
1,807 from Portland, 1,786 from San 
Francisco, 612 from Lake Charles, 464 
from Houston, and 204 from Port Ever- 
glades. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. M. HOMMERDING MEMBER 
OF MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 
William M. Hommerding; who recent- 
ly resigned as wheat buyer for the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is now 
a principal in the Flandin (N. D.) Grain 
& Seed Co., and has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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T Dutton, Mont., a combine was 
moving slowly toward the end of 
the field. 

ing full. 
stop because the 


The hopper was heap- 
The machine came to a sudden 
ground wheel had 
dropped into a slight depression, and 
the momentum caused a bushel of wheat 
to slop over the hopper’s edge. It 
splashed over the stubble onto the 
ground. 

The truck driver drove under the de- 
livery spout of the machine, pulled the 
gate lever and emptied the hopper into 
the truck. The gate was closed, the 
truck driven off to unload, and the com- 
bine began its steady pace over the field. 
No one paid any attention to the wheat 
spilled on the ground. No one pays any 
attention to a bushel of wheat in Mon- 
tana and in the western two thirds of 
North Dakota this year. 

The country is full of the new 1941 
wheat crop and the elevators are full of 
the old 1940 crop. The crop in these 
areas came through with a heaping meas- 
ure such as wheat men of the whole 
plains country had visioned all spring and 
summer. ‘The elevators in the North- 
west were never emptied of old wheat 
as they were in the Southwest, and today 
from 25 to 75% of the country elevator 
space is filled with 1940 wheat. In a 
few instances even the farmers’ bins are 
full of 1940 wheat. 

EFFECT OF THE HEAVY RAINS 

The heavy rains that fell in the South- 
west also swept up over the plains of 
North Dakota and Montana, but the 
terrain over which they fell, and the 
wheat plant position in regard to ma- 
turity, made all the difference necessary 
to make them a most valuable asset in- 
stead of a detriment. The topography 
of the areas where the heaviest spring 
wheat crops have been produced this 
year is rolling and hilly. There is very 
little level, flat ground. The soils are 
very porous and they had not been sat- 
urated to depths of more than about 24 
to 36 inches before the heavy May and 
June rains. 

The spring wheat plants, when the 
rains fell, were in a position to absorb 
huge quantities of water to good advan- 
tage. After the growing period and as 
the heads were filling, the rains ceased to 
fall. Generally where the crop is the 
heaviest, harvest weather has been ideal. 
Much of the crop is being harvested with 
a bright, natural color of excellent 
quality. 

This is the general background of the 
Northwest's generous outpouring, repre- 
senting a large accumulation of the raw 
material from which millers and bakers 
will make the staff of life. 

While there is plenty of wheat all 
over the four northwestern states of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana, not all of this vast terrain was 
favored evenly. The western two thirds 
of North Dakota and the major part of 
Montana carries the bumper crop, while 
most of Minnesota and the eastern wheat 
region of North Dakota, which lies large- 
ly in the Red River Valley, suffered from 
too much moisture. South Dakota, 
though harvesting a good crep, had some 
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troubles all its own. In spots there were 
some grasshoppers and some areas did 
not have enough rainfall at the right 


time to produce maximum results. 
RED RIVER VALLEY 


The larger part of Minnesota’s wheat 
acreage is found in the Red River Val- 
ley or on lands as flat as this area, and 
the eastern fourth of North Dakota’s 
wheat acreage also lies in this valley 
or is found on lands almost as_ flat. 
This area was carrying a very deep 
moisture penetration this spring, when 
the wheat was planted. Most of the 
valley had moisture penetrations of from 
40 to 70 inches, and in the northern part 
the water table was found at 50 to 60 
inches in early May seeding time. Water 
at 60 inches under the wheat plants is 
not serious in a drouth, but when 10 to 
15 inches of water in form of rain is 
put on such soils within a six- to eight- 
week period, it is something else. 

At Crookston, Minn., experiment sta- 
tion records show that the water table 
rose during the latter part of May and 
the first part of June to within 24 inches 
of the surface. This is not so good; it 
means that the plants are practically 
growing in water. It means heavy dews 
and the promotion of all the wet weather 
ailments to which the wheat plants are 
subject. Despite this, a fair crop of 
wheat was produced, but the volume was 
disappointing when the prospect was 
considered. 

Fields that had stands and straw in- 
dicating 35- to 40-bu yields came through 
with 15 to 20 bus and the test weights 
were not so high. Generally 57-lb aver- 
ages had been recorded in this area 
with some 59- and even 60-lb fields, but 
the average would run very close to a 
No. 2 spring-wheat grade. 

In this part of the Northwest growers 
have had some experience of what rains 
will do at harvest time. In part of this 
area, combines are used, but the grain 
is usually cut down in swaths to cure or 
dry out before picked up by the machines. 
Wheat in swaths is in the most vulner- 
able position when rains fall. A 1/,-inch 
rain before the swaths are picked up gen- 
erally lowers the test weight 1 lb and 
two ¥,-inch showers about three days 
apart will take 2 lbs off the test weight 
and several shades off the color. 


RAIN ON THE SWATH 


As a rule ordinary showers of from 
4, to 114 inches of water do not cause 
any yield losses in the swaths, but heavy 
rains of 3 to 4 inches on swaths beat down 
the straw until the “pickups” do not get 
all of it. While not large areas have been 
deluged with such rainfall, in much of 
the Red River Valley showers fell on 
the swaths and on ripe standing grain. 
Even in Montana, in the Great Falls 
area, intermittent showers have fallen 
on the ripe wheat, and though all of this 
wheat is combined standing on the straw, 
there was some complaint of lowered test 
weights and loss of color. The rains at 
harvest time in Montana were neither 
general nor heavy enough to break down 
the straw and cause any yield losses. 
Most of the Montana wheat harvested 


with a clear, natural color and very 


heavy test weights. 
SEVERE RUST INFESTATION 

The generous rainfall, causing heavy 
dews especially in the Red River Valley 
area, promoted a severe infestation of 
leaf rust. This took some toll, especially 
on Thatcher wheat, which is very sus- 
ceptible to this form of rust. Thatcher 
stems were almost free of any rust 
pustules but the leaves and sheaths were 
literally plastered with leaf rust. Sev- 
eral stem rust-resistant varieties have 
now been developed which show a marked 
resistance to leaf rust. Gradually, they 
may take the place of Thatcher. This 
year the yields from these new varieties 
are several bushels more per acre and 





the test weights from 1 to 2 lbs heavier. 

In the areas suffering from excessive 
moisture in the soil, as well as in the 
form of rain and dew on the plants, stem 
rust was extremely severe on non-rust- 
resistant varieties. Such stem rust sus- 
ceptible varieties are largely represented 
by Marquis and Ceres. Farmers have 
practically discontinued seeding such va- 
rieties, and comparisons can hardly be 
made except at the experiment station 
plots, where they are sown as check 
plots. 

At Langdon, N. D., and Crookston, 
Minn., especially, plots of Marquis wheat 
were so severely infested with stem rust 
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that the yields will be half or less of low 
grade wheat when compared with the 
returns of Thatcher, Renown, Regent, 
Rival and several later developed rust- 
resistant varieties. I believe that the 
general public will never realize the 
great service that science, in developing 
these rust-resistant wheats, has rendered. 
If the eastern third of North Dakota, 
all of Minnesota and parts of South 
Dakota had seeded entirely to 
Marquis wheat this year, as they were 


been 


many years ago, the losses would have 
been staggering. I estimate that the 
development of rust-resistant wheats has 
saved for the farmers in this area more 
than $60,000,000 in this one year of 1941. 

Even far to the west, where some 
Ceres is still sown in North Dakota, I 
saw some fields that were reduced from 
a 25-bu prospect to a 12-bu reality, with 
correspondingly lowered test weight by 
stem rust. As such fields of rust-resist- 
ant wheat represent only a minor part 
of the acreage, little notice will be taken 
of the condition, except that perhaps 
the farmers who seeded such wheat list 
spring will sow rust-resistant varieties 
next spring, thus completing the transi- 
tion from the weaker to the stronger 
types. Even in Montana at altitudes of 
3,600 to 3,800 feet, stem rust was pres- 
ent in low spots of later seeded fields 
of Marquis. Commercially, it did not 
affect the crop; scientifically, it can be 
said it penetrated even this far west 
and north. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: HALF-WAY POSITION 

South Dakota’s geography is such that 
it places her wheat acreage in a half-way 
position. It is not far enough south to 
grow much winter wheat and not far 
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These two pictures show the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Co., at Denton, 
Mont., with its annex. Approximately 20,000 bus lie at each side of the annex, 
which holds 37,000 bus. The elevator has a capacity of 161,000 bus. The upper 
picture shows the wheat piled outside the annex, and the close-up below gives 
an indication of the size of the wheat piles. A. W. Erickson reports that the ele- 
vator, managed by J. E. Gustin, is filled to working capacity, and that Denton 
will handle over 1,000,000 bus of wheat this year, 90% of which is winter wheat. 
The total elevator capacity of the town is 308,000 bus. 
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——————— 
OLD TIME HARVEST 
ToLevo, Ou10.—Tightness of the stor- 
age situation has forced many Michigan 
growers to stack this year’s wheat crop 
on their farms, reports H. W. DeVore & 
Co., of this city, observing that “horse 
and buggy days” have returned. Present 
conditions point to partial retrogression 
from the easy ways of the combine, it is 


pointed out. 
———————E——————EE——— 
ee SLR ENERCTRER CE PEI A NEE STI 


enough north to produce maximum yields 
of spring wheat. The acreage is not large 
as wheat acreages go, but nevertheless 
a large spring wheat crop has been pro- 
duced for this state. Most of it was 
harvested with very favorable weather. 
Some areas did not have enough rainfall 
at the right time, other districts were 
nicked by grasshoppers, but all stations 
which have in the past loaded wheat will 
this year ship some grain. 
QUALITY, QUANTITY, MOVEMENT 

A large volume production generally 
means a high quality of grain, providing 
harvest weather is favorable. Over the 
major part of the Northwest, a well- 
balanced wheat berry was produced. The 
results, when properly milled, will be 
satisfactory. A large volume produc- 
tion in the past also pointed to a heavy 
movement at harvest time. This year, 
because of the lack of space in northern 
country and terminal elevators, it does 
not seem possible that the movement 
of wheat at harvest time will in any 
measure reflect the true volume of the 
crop. Only when the whole year’s re- 
ceipts are tabulated, at the end of the 
fiscal year in 1942, will it be possible to 
measure the size of the crop with this 
yard stick. 

Farther south, wheat represents the 
major part of the marketed grain pro- 
duction. At harvest time over large 
areas, country grain handlers refuse to 
buy or move through their houses any- 
thing but wheat. In the four spring 
wheat states, a large volume of other 
straw grains is produced and marketed 
at the same time that wheat moves into 
commercial channels. Weather favorable 
for wheat production also produces oats, 
barley and flax. It should also produce 
tye, but something happened to the rye 
crop, which is of small volume and is 
light in test weight. The heads did not 
fill well, and in many fields the grains 
were small, dark and light in weight. 

COMPETITION WITH WHEAT 

As wheat is the most valuable grain, 
and in most instances is eligible for 
farm storage loans, the farmers will fill 
their granaries with this commodity. Any 
available country elevator storage space 
will also be filled with wheat. Flax has 
always been a cash crop that largely 
moves to market at harvest time. Be- 
cause of this, where the oats and barley 
Crops were heavy, many farmers will 
sell some of these grains to obtain needed 
money for current expenses. In_ this 
manner these grains will compete with 
Wheat in the volume of grain moved 
through Minneapolis and Duluth. This 
will add to the concentration of grain 
volume at these markets, but will have 
& tendency to hold down or diminish 
Wheat movement for the time being. 

After the first harvest rush, the amount 
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of free wheat that will move to market 
will depend largely on the market’s posi- 
tion, but once the farmer finds a place 
to house his wheat and has obtained a 
loan on it, he does not accept anything 
less than the loan value. If the price 


approaches this level before he has 
binned his wheat he will sell it more 
freely at a few cents less. Generally 
where the wheat crop shows the largest 
volume of production, there is not enough 
storage room to keep it off the ground. 
This is especially true in the western 
half of North Dakota. 


appear to have more farm storage room 


Montana farmers 


and in a large sense the crop in that 
state will be housed in good condition 
at harvest time. 


HARVEST METHODS AND MOVEMENT 


In connection with the movement, it is 
well to bear in mind that the Northwest 
uses almost every type of harvesting ma- 
chinery and method employed in gather- 
ing straw grains off the field and sep- 
arating them from the straw. As a 
whole combines now predominate, with 
binders being second in the number of 
acres harvested. In some large districts 
headers are used, and the grain is 
stacked. When this is done, the grain 
goes through the sweating process in the 
stacks which requires from six to eight 
weeks. While the straw is in the sweat, 
it cannot as a rule be threshed. It is 
tough and difficult to knock the grains 
out of the heads, and the threshed grain 
may show too much moisture content. 

When the wheat has gone through the 
sweat in the straw, it makes a beautiful 
grain of excellent quality but it tem- 
porarily holds back movement. Besides 
the old-time headers, there are heading 
machines that make small stacks as they 
move over the field, carrying the stack 
on the machine until the stack container 
is full, at which time it is dropped. This 
is akin to shocking after a binder but 
is less expensive, as it requires no twine. 

Then last—and undoubtedly least—is 
the old “armstrong” cradle or scythe. 
It is of no importance in the harvesting 
of the Northwest’s crop, but the other 
day I saw a couple of old gray-whis- 
kered Norwegians swinging away at a 
half acre patch of wheat in a timber lot. 
One was laying the grain down in neat 
piles with the cradle and the other was 
binding it with the straw. Perhaps they 
were just out to show the younger gen- 
eration what could be done in an emer- 
gency; at least they demonstrated that 
the old art is not completely lost. _A half 
mile down the road from this method of 
harvesting, a 12-foot combine, pulled by 
a new tractor, was sweeping over the 
field, picking up swaths at a rate that 
made the old-timers’ method look futile. 

Regardless of the method employed in 
harvesting, the 1941 crop in the North- 
west will do more to put agriculture in 
this area on its feet than any crop har- 
vested during the past 10 or 11 years. 
The price structure placed under it by 
the government is going to cost some 
one a lot of money, but in turn the gov- 
ernment is going to take some of it 
away from the big boys in the form of 
income taxes. In the meantime, as long 
as the music plays, the little fellows are 
going to have a good time riding the 
merry-go-round. The Northwest is go- 
ing to town with a real load of grain 
and the farmers are going to spend the 
money. 


GUESSES VARY WIDELY 
ON CANADIAN CROP 


Private Observers Agree, However, on Great 
Range of Wheat Grades and Dif- 
ferences in Yields 

Wiynirec, Man. — Western Canada’s’ 
wheat outturn this year is still an un- 
known quantity. This is indicated by 
tentative estimates 
released by private observers. However, 
they do agree that there will be a wide 


the wide range in 


range of grades and a great variance in 
yields within comparatively short dis- 
tances. 

A probable production of 295,000,000 
bus is predicted by McCabe Bros. Grain 
Co., with Manitoba yielding 58,000,000, 
Saskatchewan 141,000,000 and Alberta 
96,000,000 bus. The Alberta Wheat Pool 
suggests a yield of 93,000,000 bus for 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BueNos ARES, ARGENTINA — Spring 
rains are due to begin in a fortnight but, 
owing to precipitation in first half of 
August, a delay will occasion no concern 
except, possibly, in semi-arid fringes of 
the cereal belt. Wheat, semi-dormant dur- 
ing the winter, is in satisfactory condition 
except in southern Cordoba and in the 
Pampa, where good spring rains and favor- 
able growing weather will be required. 
The acreage may be about 4 or 5% less 
than last year, although some think it will 
be almost equal to a year ago. 





Alberta. Others range up to 98,000,000, 
For Saskatchewan, estimates run any- 
where from 135,000,000 to 155,000,000 
bus, and for Manitoba, from 55,000,000 
to 65,000,000 bus. 

A number of estimates by private ob- 
servers and some grain companies have 
been compiled for their own information, 
but including these with those already 
published, forecasts of western wheat 
production for 1941 range anywhere from 
265,000,000 bus to as high as 325,000,000. 

Little more than half of the 525,000,000 
bus credited to the prairie provinces in 
1940 is foreshadowed in the fourth re- 
port on the 1941 wheat crop issued by 
the Winnipeg Free Press. “Acreage was 
cut this year by nearly one quarter and 
the present prospect is for an acre re- 
turn only two thirds of that of 1940,” 
it adds. “Drouth cut yields heavily in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while Mani- 
toba would have had a bumper crop but 
for the unusual heat which burned and 
shrunk the grain in many good stands.” 

The Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., 
place the condition of the wheat crop in 
that province at 68% of the long-time 
average yield, compared with 70% the 
week previous and 94% a year ago. 

The Dominion government report of 
last week stated that more than 60% of 
the wheat crop in Manitoba had been 
swathed or cut, while grains matured 
rapidly in Saskatchewan with consider- 
able swathing being carried on in some 
districts to minimize losses from sawfly. 
Warm weather hastened maturity in Al- 
berta. 

The majority of reports show Manitoba 
wheat yields ranging from 15 to 25 bus 
per acre, while in Saskatchewan outturns 
vary from almost a complete failure in 
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some districts to as high as 35 bus in 
others. In Alberta, yields are estimated 
anywhere from 10 to 30 bus. Nos. 2 
and 3 northern will likely be the pre- 
dominating grades, and a larger percent- 
age of the lower classifications is expected 
this year when compared with the past 
few seasons. 
Variable rains were experienced in 
western Canada last week and hindered 
harvested operations temporarily in many 
districts. The army worm made its ap- 
pearance in Saskatchewan early last week 
and is causing serious concern in some 
areas, chiefly in the west central parts 
of the province. 
Government entomologists are now 
touring the areas of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta infested with sawfly. 
The survey will cover an area extending 
west of Winnipeg to the foothills regions 
of the Rockies and north to Edmonton. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HIGH INDIANA TEMPERATURES 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—High temperatures 
prevailed all week while showers were 
quite general but mostly light. Unless 
rain comes within the next week, there 
will be a serious shortage of crops. Fall 
plowing is hindered by the lack of rain 
and dry, hard soil. 
port by 


According to a re- 
Purdue University, the wheat 
crop is threshing out better than expected 
and production is estimated at 37,224,000 
bus, 24% higher than last year. 
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DROUTH PROMOTES SAWFLY 
INFESTATION IN CANADA 


Reena, Sask.—The wheat crop on the 
Regina plains is fast being laid down 
with swathing machines, but it will be 
a week before it is picked up with the 
combines, according to a report from the 
A. W. Erickson Field Notes Crop Re- 
porting Service. 

Drouth in the area between Wilkie and 
Abbey in this province has promoted 
sawfly infestation which cut the crop 
from 25 to 50% in many fields, the re- 
port said. Total failure as to commer- 
cial production in some parts of the 
area between Abbey and Gravelbourg is 
reported. Drouth has damaged the crop 
so that some fields will not produce seed. 

Elevators in this part of the province 
have ample room to take care of the 
major part of the small crop. 

A fair crop of wheat is reported in 
the area between Gravelbourg and Re- 
gina. Between Pangman and Regina re- 
turns are from 10 to 22 bus with test 
weights running from 59 to 61 lbs. Green 
grains and light grains bring the grade 
down to Nos. 2 and 3 northern on this 
run, the report said. 
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WEATHER CONTINUES TO 
FAVOR HARVEST IN N.W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Weather during 
the week was cool, dry and favorable for 
harvesting 





throughout the Northwest. 
Field work is well advanced, even in the 
northern part of the territory, and some 
extremely good yields are reported from 
almost every section. 
spread in the yields reported, but in the 
main it looks as’ though the Northwest 


There is a wide 


has raised better than a normal crop, 
which apparently escaped with a mini- 
mum of damage from any cause. Early 
tests indicate that the protein may be 
a little lower than last year, but the 
wheat is of good milling quality. 
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FLOUR SALES GOOD DESPITE RECENT 
VERY HEAVY BOOKINGS 
—_—_~—- 
Northwestern Mills Report 110% of Capacity, Compared to 235% 
Last Week—Southwestern Sales Drop from 286% to 117% 
During Week—Substantial Orders at Buffalo 


Considering the reasonably heavy sales 
during July and the exceptionally heavy 
bookings the first week of August, addi- 
tional business booked by mills during 
the week was remarkably good. North- 
western mills reported sales to 110% of 
capacity, compared with 235% a week 
earlier and 164% a year ago. Southwest- 
ern bookings were reported at 117% of 
capacity, compared with 286% a week 
ago and 78% a year previous. Substantial 
orders and buying confidence were re- 
ported at Buffalo. 

It is generally thought that both bak- 
ers and family buyers are now fairly well 
covered, and millers do not anticipate 


———————— 
BREAD PRICE ADVANCE 
COVERS COUNTRY 


Bread prices in most cities through- 
out the country have advanced ap- 
proximately one cent per pound loaf. 
The price boost originated in the east 
following the issuance of Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson’s second 
letter to bakers. Other bakers else- 
where were quick to fall into line and 
inside of 10 days the advance was ac- 
cepted in every section of the coun- 
try as bakers availed themselves of 
the opportunity to step up income to 
meet mounting ingredient and labor 
costs. 





any particularly heavy trading from now 
on, unless there should be an unexpected 
sharp change in the market. Smaller buy- 
ers in the Southwest who found out that 
chains had bought heavily last week and 
who also saw the market escaping them, 
came in during the week for various 
amounts. Buying fell off as the week 
progressed. 
PRICES 


Northwestern flours advanced 10@15c 
during the week, while prices in the 
Southwest and at Buffalo remained un- 
changed. 

CLEARS 


A very tight situation is developing in 
clears. Bakers are using a higher ash 
flour, .46 to .48, and this has cut down 
the production of clears materially. The 
result is that spring clears are scarce 
and millers would not be surprised to see 
them drawing even closer to patent levels 

In the Northwest at present spring 
clears are bringing better prices than 
some winter patents. Buyers are not par- 
ticularly numerous in the Southwest, but 
Buffalo reports spring first clears in 
particularly heavy demand. 


EXPORTS 


Export business was again quiet in the 
Pacific Northwest, with no interest from 
China and Philippine and South Ameri- 
can sales continued very light. 

The Southwest reported export bus- 
iness improved during the past 10 days, 
as buyers in Puerto Rico and Cuba came 
in for sizeable bookings. From 50,000 to 
100,000 bbls were booked during that 
period from these islands. 


Buffalo reported export trade continu- 
ing light. 

MILLFEED 

The 25% Canadian quota for the week 
and light domestic output made for a 
tight situation at Buffalo. 

The market was reported quiet for the 
week in the Northwest. Mixers came in 
for a limited period but as soon as their 
wants were filled they withdrew. Inquiry 
has been at a low ebb, but on account of 
light production and lack of pressure 
there has been no weakening in prices. 


PRODUCTION 


During the week ended Aug. 16, mills 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s flour 
production reported to Tue Norruwest- 
ERN Miter an output of 1,204,731 bbls, 
compared with 1,234,768 bbls the previous 
week and 1,269,941 bbls the correspond- 
ing week of 1940. Two and three years 
ago, the week’s output was 1,354,008 and 
1,337,701 bbls, respectively. The decline 
from the previous week, about 30,000 
bbls, was largely attributable to the labor 
situation in the Pacific Northwest, where 
a weekly decrease of over 37,000 bbls was 
reported. Northwestern production gained 
6,500 bbls and southwestern plants made 
a weekly increase of about 6,000 bbls. 
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COTTON REGISTERS GAINS 
AFTER DIPPING SHARPLY 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 3.98 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and {lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 16.07 as compared with 9.83 a 
year ago. 





¥ ¥ 

New York, N. Y.—Cotton dipped 
sharply on foreign news and then turned 
quickly to higher levels. The meeting 
between President Roosevelt and Wins- 
ton Churchill, breaks in other commodi- 
ties and heavy liquidation brought un- 
easy markets for several days, but later 
trade support and heavy mill fixations 
brought a good volume of business and 
added strength to prices. Word from 
Washington indicated an expected presi- 
dential veto of the loan cotton freezing 
bill but it was also believed that this 
possibility had already been discounted 
largely, and that its effect would be only 
temporary. Generally improved condi- 
tions prevailed in the cotton belt and 
favorable growth was reported in most 
sections, with poor to fair in the eastern 
part because of recent heavy rains. 

The burlap market continued to mark 
time, awaiting announcement of a price 
fixing ceiling, and it was expected that 
Price Administrator Henderson would 
soon make such a report. Quotations 
were practically unchanged as_ stocks 
showed no improvement, and the addi- 
tion of two vessels for the Calcutta 
route was announced by the American 


Export Lines. Burlap consumption in 
the United States during July advanced 
to 106.2, a rise of 26 points above the 
preceding month and 16% above the 
same 1940 month. ‘The index base is 
the nine-year period, 1930-38, inclusive, 
with adjustments for seasonal variations. 
The cotton textile industry is attempt- 
ing to work out a voluntary program of 
manufacture to meet the bag shortage 
and a committee of eight mill men has 
been appointed to co-operate with the 
Office of Production Management and 
the Department of Agriculture. Short- 
ages in such fabrics as osnaburgs and 
coarse sheetings have developed and 
changes in the industry’s production 
schedules are desirable to insure an in- 
crease in the output of bag fabrics. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. K., DOMINIONS TO STORE 
RESERVE FOOD SUPPLIES 


It has been announced that the United 
Kingdom would share equally with the 
Dominions any expense of acquiring or 
holding reserve stocks of all storable 
foodstuffs. The United Kingdom has al- 
ready agreed with Australia to purchase 
and store 50% of the Commonwealth’s 
surplus of storable foodstuffs, including 
wheat. It is now implied that a similar 
agreement will be made with Canada. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECORD GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Superion, Wis.—An all-time record 
movement of grain for July since the 
beginning of navigation at the Head of 
the Lakes is reported for that month 
by the Wisconsin grain and warehouse 
commission. 
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FUTURE BRAN, SHORTS 
MOVE CLOSE TOGETHER 


Weakness Sympathetic With Grains—Buyers 
Not Particularly Interested—Sellers 
Eager at Current Levels 

Millfeed futures have weakened after 
being strong or at least steady during the 
week, with shorts weaker than bran, moy- 
ing them closer together. Buyers were 
not particularly interested and _ sellers 
were eager to take profits at these fig- 
ures. Flour mills 
used options to 
hedge off millfeed, 
although much of 
their volume _ still 
went through job- 
bers who, in turn, used the futures, so 
it was difficult to determine the volume 
of hedging. Feed manufacturers were 
taking only their immediate needs, as 
weakness in grain was readily reflected 
in feeds. Offerings increased. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 18: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds, 
AUSUBSt .rccccccccce 27.10 27.25 27.60 
September ......... 27.50 27.30* 27.30 
October ..ccccccees 27.85 27.10 27.30 
November ......... 28.25 27.25 27.50 
December ....cccee 28.25 27.45 27.75 
errr res tT 28.25 28.00* 28.00 


All quotations bid. *Nominal. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 


dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 18: 


Bran Shorts 
AUSUBSE ceccccscvcsevccccces 24.40 25.15 
September ....ccccccvcccsccs 24.00 25.50 
OCctOWer cccccccccesccccccccs 24.00 25.90 
NOVOMDOP .occccscccccccces 24.20 26.30 
DOCGMDEPr on ccccccccscccsces 24.40 26.50 
JORUBTY cc ccccvcscccevecces 24.70 26.50 


All quotations bid. 





BUYING LESS EAGER AFTER ADVANCE 
BUT FEEDS STILL GAIN 


—~<—- 


General Inquiry Becomes Less Aggressive With Liberal Supplies 
in Sight for 1941-42—Firm Undertone Maintained as 
Millstuffs Are Sparingly Offered 


Although trade in feed markets nar- 
rowed a little during the week, an ex- 
tremely firm undertone was maintained 
and further moderate price gains took 
place. Buying was less eager following 
recent run-up in prices, however, and 

with liberal supplies 

of feed grains and 

by-product feeds in 

sight for the 1941-42 

feeding season, gen- 

eral inquiry became 
less aggressive. The index number of 
wholesale prices made a further advance 
to 137.2, compared with 134.7 for the 
previous week and 102.3 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Millfeeds at most markets were spar- 
ingly offered as flour mills operated at 
only limited capacity. Demand, though 
not quite as active as during preceding 
weeks, was of sufficient volume to absorb 
prompt and future offerings. Some de- 
mand prevailed for all types of wheat 
feeds for future shipments. Canadian 
millfeeds continued in light supply. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Linseed meal quotations at Minne- 
apolis remained unchanged for August 
and September shipments, but asking 
prices for October, November and De- 
cember shipments were raised 50c ton 
and shipments after the turn of the year 
were $1 ton higher. A consistently good 


demand continued for linseed meal and 
shipments by crushers to distributing, 
mixing and feeding points continued 
steady. Light offerings resulted in high- 
er quotations for soybean meal. Old crop 
supplies were scarce and the strength in 
old crop shipments firmed prices for 
new crop delivery as well. 


CORN FEEDS 


Demand for gluten feed and meal con- 
tinued good but was not quite as urgent 
as during recent weeks. Larger mills 
were gradually catching up on old or- 
ders. Production continued heavy, but 
shipping instructions were in keeping 
with the liberal output and no stocks 
were accumulating. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps continued 
firm and unchanged, with demand fairly 
good and sufficiently active to absorb 
the limited offerings. The molasses situa- 
tion was very strong. Supplies from 
southern shipping points were extremely 
limited and held at 10c gal, f.o.b. New 
Orleans, in tank cars. Handlers are con- 
fining their offerings only to supplies 
now actually available and are not book- 
ing forward shipments. Alfalfa meal 
prices were reported stronger by cen- 
tral western mills because of the effect 
of dry weather on alfalfa hay. Demand 
for meal was active. 
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WHEAT PRICES BUOYED 
BY WASHINGTON NEWS 


Wheat “Freezing” Bill Principal Factor in 
Boosts—Spring Wheat Harvest 
Progresses Rapidly 

Wheat prices fluctuated within about a 
2 range during the past week, but fin- 
ished fractionally higher than the week 
before. Prices were down slightly early 
in the period on hedging pressure against 
liberal movement of spring wheat and 
official reports covering the 1941 North 

American supply 

situation. Strength- 

ening factors later 

in the period were 

the passage of the 

House _legislation 
“freezing” government loan stocks of 
wheat and cotton for the duration of 
the emergency and the announcement of 
a second lend-lease program calling for 
the appropriation of $6,000,000,000, of 
which substantial amounts would be al- 
located for purchases of food and sup- 
plies. 

Good mill buying featured trading on 
the Winnipeg wheat futures market last 
week and gave prices a firmer appear- 
ance. Mill purchases in the pit were 
estimated at close to 6,000,000 bus, and, 
apart from minor export sales to New- 
foundland, the West Indies and Manila, 
all of the buying appeared to be in con- 
nection with domestic flour business. 

Threshing of spring wheat in the 
United States made generally good prog- 
ress during the week except that heavy 
rains caused some delay earlier in the 
period. The condition of the spring 
wheat crop at the first of August indi- 
cated a production of 265,987,000 bus, 
of which 41,132,000 is durum.  Esti- 
mates for winter wheat were raised 
slightly to 684,966,000 bus, making a 
total prospective crop of 950,953,000 bus. 





NO NEWS 


After holding steady to strong 
throughout the week, wheat markets 
began to sag over the week end. Dull- 
ness will continue until political news 
from Washington changes the market 
complexion, trade opinion holds. With 
action on the price control bill held 
up until mid-September and with the 
wheat “freeze” bill at the White 
House awaiting presidential disposal, 
major influences on wheat are inac- 
tive. It is rumored that the likely 
veto of the “freeze” measure will 
bring out an administration compro- 
mise as a sop to farm bloc leaders. 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, is asking 
for immediate consideration of the 
Price measure, The House is in a 
month’s recess. 


Stocks of old wheat carried over at the 
first of July were about 105,000,000 bus 
larger than a year earlier and totaled 
386,606,000 bus, making a total prospec- 
tive supply for the 1941-42 season of 
1,337,601,000 bus, which would be ap- 
proximately 240,000,000 bus above last 
year’s supply. 

Harvesting made good progress in the 
Canadian prairie provinces with high 
temperatures hastening ripening. The 
Canadian carry-over of wheat including 
stocks in the United States at the first 
of August is placed at slightly over 480,- 
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000,000 bus, which would give a total 
supply if crop prospects at the first of 
August are realized of between 780,000,- 
000 and 800,000,000 bus. 

Practically no change was reported in 
crop prospects abroad. Harvesting of 
winter grains is being rushed in Russia, 
and a large percentage has been gathered 
with yields above average. In western 
areas, losses are expected to be consid- 
erable as a result of the war but harvest- 
ing is gradually extending into later sec- 
tions. Balkan wheat yields are reported 
poor with surpluses negligible. The Ital- 
ian wheat crop is generally believed to 
be below domestic requirements and con- 
tinued imports appear likely in Spain. 
In western Europe, wet weather has in- 
terfered with harvesting. The Indian 
crop is officially estimated at 373,520,000 
bus, which is about 7% smaller than the 
1940 harvest. Dry and colder weather 
is needed in Argentina to check excessive 
early growth, but conditions are reported 
still quite satisfactory. Continued dry- 
ness prevails in the eastern sections of 
Australia. 

The quality of the 1941 winter wheat 
crop in the United States is about equal 
to the seven-year average, July inspec 
tions of receipts at representative mar- 
kets indicated. About 59% of the July 
inspections of hard red winter wheat and 
65% of the soft red winter graded No. 2 
or better this season compared with sev- 
en-year averages of 59% and 53%, re- 
spectively. 

Receipts of cash wheat were large and 
amounted to 3,379 cars, while Duluth un- 
loaded 808. About 80% of the Minne- 
apolis receipts was made up of new 
crop grain. Since present embargo regu- 
lations permit only movement to Minne- 
apolis of grain for open sale, most of 
the receipts were offered in the cash 
market. Protein content of the week’s 
receipts of hard red spring wheat aver- 
aged only 13.94% as against 14.98% for 
the corresponding week a year ago, re- 
flecting the much lower protein content 
of this year’s crop, especially the offer- 
ings from North Dakota. 

Receipts at Kansas City amounted to 
973 cars, being 214 cars less than the 
previous week. Outbound shipments 
were reduced by 220 cars and elevator 
stocks were increased 532,520 bus. Open 
market offerings were again limited to a 
relatively small proportion of the re- 
ceipts, the movement going direct to mills. 
Elevator interests showed little interest 
in additional purchases because of lack 
of storage space. Cash wheat prices 
followed the trend of futures closely 
and at the close were in the same rela- 
tive position as the futures with respect 
to the previous week. The average pro- 
tein of 1,091 cars tested during the week 
was 13.54%, compared with 13.73% on 
1,167 cars the previous week and 13.67% 
on 376 cars a year ago. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Flour. and feed 
millers of the Kansas City area, includ- 
ing most of the Southwest, have a new 
service from the government provided 
them by the appointment of Joseph H. 
Taggart as regional business consultant, 
working through the Department of 
Commerce and under Harry M. Wash- 
ington, head of the regional office at 
Kansas City. Mr. Taggart, with many 
degrees in business and economics, has 
for the past 12 years taught finance at 
the University of Kansas. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





A Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 














Previous Aug. 17 Aug. 19 Aug. 20 
Aug. 16, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

Pg pg , MUETEETURITTLE CETTE 271,446 264,918 282,094 301,202 302,107 

NEE cnc eta cenvaeeueseeus 514,303 508,379 424,311 469,722 455,587 

TREE ETT CPT TC rTe reer re 192,436 193,139 202,177 201,645 215,099 

Central West—Eastern Div..... **122,176 125,118 121,920 123,850 102,150 

i, ee. . eee ° 43,948 45,363 60,061 67,665 62,476 

EE a. 5.060.409.0405 419,693 19,994 26,981 33,587 -. *94,492 

North Pacific Coast 40,729 77,857 152,397 156,337 105,790 

WE 05.96464.055-0080453004 1,204,731 1,234,768 1,269,941 1,354,008 1,337,701 

Crop-year production 

—————Percentage of activity: \ ¢ July 1 to————, 

Aug. 16, Previous Aug. 17, Aug.19, Aug. 20 Aug. 16, Aug. 17, 

1941 week 1940 1939 1938 1941 1940 

Northwest ....... 48 47 49 45 45 1,845,321 1,877,271 

Southwest ....... 73 72 60 69 64 3,445,565 3,210,049 

TOUMERIO ceccccsece 65 64 69 67 70 1,268,021 1,297,120 
Central West— 

East. Div. .... 70 71 66 76 75 **799,502 867,171 

West. Div. ... 387 39 61 58 38 332,684 428,443 

Southeast ....... 52 53 59 62 66 141,823 185,270 

N. Pac. Coast.... 20 38 70 70 68 816,937 882,559 

Totals ...... 57 59 59 61 58 8,649,853 8,747,883 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division, 


tEstimated. ‘**Partly estimated. 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 10-16 ...... 415,500 298,056 72 
Previous week .. 415,500 287,821 69 
Year ago ........ 415,500 252,506 61 
Two years ago... 397,200 242,481 61 
B-VOOF AVETAGES 2c cccccccccvcesvece 64 
lO-year AVETABES ...cccccccecscccces 66 
Kansas City 
Aug. 10-16 ...... 180,000 126,558 70 
Previous week ... 180,000 131,873 73 
VORP GRO occ sacce 180,000 98,002 54 
Two years ago... 175,200 146,722 84 
S-YOAF AVETATS 2. ccccccccsecccceses 68 
LO-yOMr AVETAGS 2... ccccscsccccces 68 
Wichita 
Aug. 10-16 ...... 56,700 43,788 77 
Previous week ... 56,700 43,088 76 
TOOP GOS vcscseve 56,700 31,204 55 
Two years ago... 56,700 36,513 64 
Salina 
Aug. 10-16 ...... 56,100 45,901 82 
Previous week ... 56,100 45,597 81 
YOar Q@@O .cccccee 56,100 42,599 76 
Two years ago... 56,100 44,006 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ....... 130,800 8,562 7 
Previous week 130,800 47,664 36 
Year @8o0 ....-0. 141,600 81,198 57 
Two years ago... 143,700 97,076 66 


Five-year A@Verage ....... cc sccccvee 50 
Ten-year average 


Portland District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ...7.. 74,600 32,167 43 
Previous week 74,600 30,193 40 
Year ago ........ 74,600 71,199 95 
Two years ago... 69,600 59,261 78 
Five-year average .......seeeeseces 68 
PON=FORT RVETABS 2c cccccvscosccvese 62 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ...... 294,600 192,436 65 
Previous week 294,600 193,139 65 
TOO? BO osccccse 289,800 202,177 69 
Two years ago... 296,900 201,645 67 
Five-year A@VErage ......ccccccesece 69 
WOR VORP GVOTOMSE 66:60 o. <0 F060 0005066 71 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Ae. Beer 389,550 173,436 47 
Previous week 389,550 167,297 43 
ZORP OHO sce cae 389,550 175,720 45 
Two years ago... 409,650 190,951 46 
Five-year QVOTASO ....ccscccccccece 44 
WOR PORF BVOCEES 66060 de cecverces 48 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ...... 179,100 98,010 55 
Previous week 179,100 97,621 55 
BORE OOO: cccccas 180,900 106,374 59 
Two years ago... 258,900 110,251 43 
WAVO-FORE GUERRERO cccccceseecarcece 49 
BORFORE QUOCRRE 6.666.050 e620 essewe 47 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ...... 173,820 122,176* 70 
* Previous week 176,820 125,118 71 
Year ago ....... 184,920 121,920 66 
Two years ago... 165,120 123,850 75 
PIVO-VOOF GVOTEARS 2c cccccsecccvoces 67 
Ten-year A@VCTABE ..... cc cccccescces 66 


*Partly estimated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. 10-16 ...... 117,600 43,948 37 
Previous week 117,600 45,363 39 
Year ago ........ 117,600 60,061 §1 
Two years ago .. 117,600 67,665 58 
Five-year A@VCTAZS ....ccecccccccces 47 
TON-YOAr AVETABES ..ccccccccccccces 52 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame: 10-46 ..scee 37,800 *19,693 52 
Previous week 37,800 19,944 53 
WOO? ABO ..ccscee 45,480 26,981 59 
Two years ago... 50,400 33,587 66 
PIvG-YOOF QVETERBO 2 ccccccsccscccccs 64 
TeN-YCAr AVETAG!S ...ccccccccctececes 66 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 

Weekly Crop year 

production 
Aug. 10-16...... 24,133 165,263 
Previous week.. 23,771 9,931 
Two weeks ago.. 24,588 12,771 
BOED cccccccccves 19,990 150,631 10,588 
t > |) eT 21,652 153,615 11,527 
BOE cccvedtese vs 21,074 158,709 11,762 
BEST wcccccsvvecs 23,319 179,903 10,299 
Five-yr. average. 22,034 160,224 10,878 


c—Northwest— 
Weekly Crop year 


c— Buffalo——. o—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


7,216 48,923 41,561 288,345 

7,243 40,945 

7,458 44,817 
70,954 7,582 48,742 38,160 270,327 
75,822 7,562 49,860 40,739 279,297 
77,585 8,066 53,007 40,902 289,301 
66,019 8,148 50,154 41,766 289,076 
72,908 7,715 50,137 40,626 283,269 
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COAST STRIKE STATUS 
SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE 


Union Officials Indicate They Will File Com- 
plaint With NLRB if Difficulty 
Continues With Employers 


PortLanp, OrEcon.—Despite settlement 
of the strike in the plants of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co. at Waitsburg, 
Wash., and the Western Milling Co., of 
Pendleton, Oregon, a subsidiary of Pres- 
ton-Shaffer, there was little change in 
the milling strike situation in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

However, E. P. Marsh, federal concil- 
liator, has submitted a plan to both em- 
ployers and the unions, details of which 
were not announced. On the evening of 
Aug. 19, separate meetings were sched- 
uled by the employers’ group and_ the 
The atti- 
tude of either faction is unknown. 

Mills Co. em- 
ployees went out on strike, after unions 


unions to consider the plan. 


Centennial Flouring 
had agreed to Centennial employees’ fill- 
ing a large defense order, which was im- 
This 


order completed, employees walked out 


mediately shipped to the Orient. 


when asked to fill bags of the Crown 
Mills, of Portland, a strike-bound plant. 
indicate that a 
plaint with the National Labor Relations 


Union officials com- 
Board will be filed if the strike is not 
settled soon. This will charge employ- 
ers with unfair practices under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

Both sides stood firm during the week 
on offers of 7/4,c an hour increase by 
the employers, and unions are now will- 
ing to settle for 0c on a yearly contract. 
Original demands of the unions called 
Later 
demands were dropped to 12¢ for a six 


for an increase of 171/,c per hour. 


months’ contract and 10¢ for a 12 months’ 
contract. 

The Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon, had only a half day’s 
run on its books when a motor bearing 
burned out and the plant closed for re- 
Thus it is not involved in the 
present milling strike. The Diamond 
Flour Mills at The Dalles and the Helix 
(Oregon) 


pairs. 


Milling Co. closed down in 
July because of lack of export flour 
The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
plant at Astoria, operating under a wage 
with the ClO, has not been 
affected by the strike to date. 
Meanwhile, mills are selling flour to 
their trade but 


business. 
agreement 
are giving no definite 


promise of deliveries at stated times. 
Production has dropped sharply. 
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GENERAL MILLS RENAMES 
12 DIRECTORS, ADDS ONE 


At the 
stockholders’ meeting of General Mills, 
Inc., held at Wilmington, Del., 12 direc- 
tors were re-elected and Walter R. Bar- 
ry, for 12 years vice president in charge 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. annual 


of grocery operations, was elected as a 
By approval of the stock- 
holders, the board of directors now in- 
cludes 13 rather than 17 members. 

Mr. Barry replaces Thomas C. Thatch- 
er, of Oklahoma City, who retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


new member. 


Amendments to the 
corporation by-laws, reducing the num- 
ber of directors, officers and employees, 
were approved by stockholders. 
Re-elected James F. 
Bell, chairman of the board; Charles C. 
Bovey; Harry A. 


directors were 
Bullis, executive vice 


president; Franklin M. Crosby, vice 
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president; John Crosby; Donald D. Da- 
vis, vice president; Putnam D. McMillan, 
vice president; Shirley S. Ford, president, 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., and Frank J. Morley, of Kingman, 
Cross, Morley, Cant & Taylor, attor- 
neys, all of Minneapolis; Frank F. Hen- 
ry, Buffalo; Henry S. Sturgis, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, and G. Tracy 
Vought, attorney, both of New York. 
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LABOR COST OF MILLS 
SHOWS SHARP ADVANCE 


Rise Per Barrel in Past Six Years Amounts 
to 27.4%—Size of Mill Makes 
Little Difference 

The cost of labor required to make a 
barrel of flour was 27.4% higher in the 
crop year 1939-40 than it was six years 
ago, a study of cost reports made by the 
Millers National Federation _ reveals. 
Labor costs also were higher in 1939-40 
by 16.2% than they were during the 
prosperous 1929-30 crop year. 

Mill reports for 1940-41 have not yet 
been compiled, but there have been fur- 
ther advances in labor rates in that pe- 
riod, 

The federation study also shows that 
labor cost in the 1929-30 crop year 
amounted to 38.6% of total manufactur- 
ing expense in American flour mills, and 
that year by year the percentage has 
increased until it now amounts to 46.9%. 

Ten years ago, the federation says, the 
very small and the very large mills had 
lower labor costs per barrel than did 
the remainder of the industry, but this 
has been leveled off so that in 1939-40 
there was little difference. 
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GRAIN SPACE TIGHTER 
AT MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—It was estimated 
on Aug. 19 that only 15,000,000 bus of 
grain storage space remained at this 
terminal, with a bare 5,000,000 bus left 
at Duluth. Half of this must be re- 
served for working. 





Because of tightness, embargo regu- 
lations permit only movement to Minne- 
apolis of grain for open sale. Last week, 
3,379 cars were received, of which about 
80% was new wheat. In the same period, 
Duluth unloaded 808 cars. These heavy 
receipts, naturally, exert pressure on the 
cash market. No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 58-59 lbs, testing 12 to 14% pro- 
tein, sold at 2@Ilc under the September 
option. At existing levels, all offerings 
were readily absorbed. 

The average protein content of new 
spring wheat in Minneapolis 
last week was 13.94%, compared with 
14.93% for the corresponding week a year 
ago, according to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. This confirms trade reports 
that proteins are lower this year than 
last. Consequently, premiums on high 
protein wheat are being increased. Be- 
ginning with 15% protein, 11,c bu more 
for each per cent of protein is being paid. 


arrivals 


¥ ¥ 
Shipments at 2,250,000 Bus 

Du.uru, Minn.—Grain shipments last 
week reached nearly 2,250,000 bus, but 
increasing receipts amounted to nearly 
that so the total stock change was re- 
ported at only a_ 130,000-bu decrease. 
Canadian wheat in bond showed a de- 
crease of 802,000 bus and barley 10,000. 


At the close of business Aug. 16, ele- 
vators held 9,599,000 bus wheat in bond 
and 107,000 bus barley and total accumu- 
lation of all grains 39,408,000 bus. This 
left storage space for around 4,500,000 
bus which would be increased by a pick 
up in boat loadings of any size. 

Chartering continues slow and the rate 
on wheat for delivery Buffalo stands at 
the 5c mark. 

v ¥ 
Further Restrictions Elsewhere 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has modi- 
fied its embargo on grain arriving for 
storage at Philadelphia and Baltimore 
by a ruling that all shipments will be 
handled if they are accompanied by a 
permit issued by the chief of freight 
transportation at Philadelphia, as condi- 
tions warrant. The grain embargo in the 
Pacific Northwest has been extended to 
include the Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
at Tacoma, Terminal Flour Mills Co. at 
Portland and Spokane (Wash.) Flour 
Mills Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
CALLED “INEQUITABLE” 


D. C.—(Special)—Ap- 
pearing on behalf of the Millers National 
Federation, Tax Counsel Claude W. Dud- 
ley told the Senate finance committee 
Aug. 18 that two features of the House 
excess profits tax schedule are inequit- 
able. 

One is the special 10% excess profits 
applicable to that part of current earn- 
ings which exceeds the base period earn- 
ings but does not exceed the invested 
capital credit. This, he said, will fall 
heavily on industries that had meager 
earnings during the base period. 

He also suggested that the graduated 
scale of excess profits rates should bear 
a relation to the percentage return on 
invested capital and not merely a relation 
to size of income. 








WASHINGTON, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUPERINTENDENT MAKES CHANGE 
Robert R. Williams has resigned as 

superintendent of the durum unit of 

the State Mill & Elevator at Grand 

Forks, N. D., to take the position of 

assistant superintendent with the Am- 

ber Milling Co., Rush City, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMERCIAL ELEVATORS 
NEARLY FULL AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Commercial elevators 
here are expected to be taxed to their 
27,000,000-bu capacity within the next 
two weeks. Grain in storage at this 
city now totals approximately 25,000,000 
bus, or only 2,000,000 short of capacity. 
Receipts for the week totaled 1,721,026 
bus, while export grain loaded out by 
rail totaled 133,667 bus, with around 
240,000 bus more going out via the 
barge canal. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. C. DUNCAN WILL START 
OWN N. Y. BROKERAGE FIRM 

New York, N. Y.—W. C. Duncan has 
announced his resignation from the Tan- 
ner-Duncan-Siney Corp., effective Sept. 
1, at which time he will enter the flour 
brokerage business in New York on his 
own account. 

Mr. Duncan has been in the New York 
market for many years, originally repre- 
senting the Maple Leaf Milling Co., To- 
ronto, Ont., and for the last few years 
connected with the firm from which he 
is now resigning. 
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RYE, SOYBEAN FLOURS 
TO BE CONSIDERED 


Food Standards Committee to Meet Week of 
Sept. 8 to Discuss Definitions, 
Standards of Identity 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—The food stand- 
ards committee of the Food and Drug 
Administration will meet here during the 
week beginning Sept. 8 to give initial 
consideration to definitions and standards 
of identity for shucked oysters, rye flours 
and soybean flours. 

Millers, shippers, dealers and users of 
rye flours and soybean flours are invited 
by officials to make recommendations with 
reference to definitions and standards of 
identity for these products. For the 
purpose of receiving oral recommenda- 
tions, the committee will hold an open 
meeting at which rye flours will be con- 
sidered on Sept. 11, 10 a.m., in room 
1039, South Building, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

On Sept. 12, an open meeting will be 
held for the purpose of considering soy- 
bean flours. This meeting will begin at 
10 am. in room 1039, South Building, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The committee welcomes recommenda- 
tions from all interested parties, includ- 
ing trade associations, consumers, con- 
sumer organizations and food control offi- 
cials. All written communications should 
be addressed to the secretary, Food 
Standards Committee, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and 
should be received by Sept. 4. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC DECISION BRINGS 
PROTEST FROM TRADE 
IN GRAIN RATE CASE 


Cuicaco, I1ut.—It is. expected that a 
petition will be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reargument 
and reconsideration of the commission’s 
recent decision in I. and S. Docket No. 
4,718, canceling reshipping or propor- 
tional grain rates from Chicago and 
Peoria, St. Louis and other related grain 
rate-break points to destinations in trunk 
line, eastern and Canadian areas, as of 
Oct. 15, 1939. This cancellation would 
assess undercharges against shippers. 

Chicago grain firms point out that the 
railroads themselves in 1935, undertook 
to make their proportional rates «p- 
plicable on grain brought to Chicago by 
barge. Six of the leading cash grain 
firms issued a statement pointing out 
that fact and stating that they were 
taking steps to protect their interests. 

Firms at Chicago have been divided 
on the question of whether or not barge 
grain should have the benefit of proper- 
tional rates. Firms with waterside ele- 
vator facilities have favored such rate 
scales, while those having country eleva- 
tors solely served by rail facilities have 
been opposed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. H. HOMMEL, JR., WITH 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. 


R. H. Hommel, Jr., has joined the sales 
department of the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, to fill a place in the or- 
ganization that resulted from the recent 
resignation of E. A. Weaver, general 
manager of the Eckhart company. Mr. 
Hommel will take up his new duties on 
Sept. 1. He formerly was with Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl. 
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A House in Order 
) 


For the last two years the National 
Food Brokers Association has published 
an advertisement in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce directed to the retail 
grocers of the country. Because it equal- 
ly well applies to flour brokers, we be- 
lieve that the following extracts from 
the advertisement are worth repeating 
here: 

“This vital food and grocery industry, 
in all of its branches, must have its house 
in order so that the shock may be cush- 
ioned—that it may carry on as normally 
as may be—that the food of the nation 
be supplied and distributed with the 
least interruption. . . 

“The food broker, an independent sales 
agent selling for the first-hands in the 
food and grocery industry, is getting his 
house in order. He is ready to meet the 
challenge of any changed conditions. He 
is determined to serve in the full capac- 
ity that makes his existence in this eco- 
nomic system imperative and indispens- 
able.” 

Flour brokers in particular are facing 
an unusual responsibility at this time, be- 
cause the product they handle is one of 
the country’s basic foods. Many mills 
are almost entirely dependent upon bro- 
kers for the distribution of their prod- 
ucts, and this distribution is essential in 
the nation’s defense program. The state- 
ment of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation might equally well be that of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, for both are faced with similar re- 
sponsibilities. 


Unfair Trade Practices 
) 


A great deal has been said and written 
in recent years about unfair trade prac- 
tices in both the wholesale and retail 
grocery trades. This has applied to mass 
distribution, price cutting and private 
brands. Charles Wesley Dunn, well- 
known grocery attorney, writing in a 
recent issue of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, had the following to say 
about them: 

“They are: First, unfair price dis- 
crimination by the manufacturer in favor 
of large retailers, giving them a competi- 
tive advantage; second, unfair price cut- 
ting by such retailers, tending to sup- 
press competition; and third, unfair pri- 
vate brand manipulation by them, direct- 
ed to exclude competition. 

“Every wholesale flour distributor has 
undoubtedly observed such trade prac- 
tices in his own community. They have 
little or no power over prices established 
by flour millers and other food manufac- 
turers, nor do they have any more over 
the resale prices established by the final 
distributor. In many instances, however, 
they can exert a voice over the sale of 


Wayne G. 


their own private brands. Some whole- 
salers have probably been guilty of using 
their brands “to exclude competition.” 

The result of this type of trade prac- 
tice is usually nothing more than price 
wars. Competition is not so easily ex- 
cluded. Consequently, this is one phase 
of bad trade practices which wholesale 
distributors can, at least in part, control. 
It is to their own interest to do so. 


Price Legislation 


Helps Chains 
° 


While independent retail grocers and 
their wholesale suppliers have, in the 
main, been the principal proponents of 
state price control legislation, Corwin 
D. Edwards, economist of the antitrust 
division of the Department of Justice, 
recently told the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, that such legislation has 
worked to the advantage of chain stores 
rather than independent merchants. 

Mr. Edwards said, “The chains often 
appear to be substantial beneficiaries of 
legal price control, and sometimes the 
chief beneficiaries. It would be only a 
slight exaggeration to describe the price 
contro] movement in the states where we 
have examined it as a joint price fixing 
venture of the grocery industry regard- 
less of the type of organizations; in 
one or two instances it appears to be a 
chain movement with an independent 
label attached.” 

Mr. Edwards gave as the reason for 
this theory the belief that super markets, 
rather than chain stores, have taken the 
initiative in price reductions. However, 
his approach to this question received 
scant sympathy from the retail grocers, 
who bitterly denounced the Department 
of Justice for what they termed its 
tendency to “concentrate upon the little 
fellows.” Wholesale flour distributors 
and their retail customers will watch with 
interest the development of this per- 
plexing situation. 


Trend in Package Sizes 

° 

For the last two or three decades the 
size of family flour packages has steadily 
decreased. Storage space in homes, and 
particularly in apartments, is by no 
means as ample as it used to be, con- 
sumers have easier access to markets, and 
the trend in all foods has been toward 
smaller containers. 

However, with advancing prices and 
higher distribution costs, there has been 
a reversal in this trend, particularly in 
canned fruit juices, and larger containers 
are moving in increasing quantity. Un- 
questionably this reduces distribution 
costs and results in a saving to con- 
sumers. 

While we doubt very much whether 


ith the Distributor 





Martin, Jr. 





this trend will be noticeable in the flour 
industry, nevertheless it is one which 
should be watched closely by distribu- 
tors. Certainly larger units will not 
supplant today’s popular small packages, 
but it might be well for both wholesale 
and retail distributors to see whether 
there is at least a certain demand for 
larger packages in their territories. The 
two units naturally supplement each 
other. 

The use of larger packages in the food 
industry is a trend which should be 
watched carefully by all wholesale flour 
distributors to see whether it should be 
followed in their own businesses. 


Paying Salesmen 

° 

As flour jobbers, wholesale grocers and 
others engaged in the distribution of 
flour know, there are only two basic 
methods of paying salesmen—salary or 
commission. Frequently the two means 
are combined, and variations of both sys- 
tems are used, such as bonuses, prizes 
in sales contests and other incentives that 
an employer may devise. However, all 
such plans come under one or the other 
of the two basic methods first mentioned. 

Regardless of what plan of remuner- 
ation may be used, certain factors are 
found in all of them which must be fol- 
lowed if they are to be successful. For 
instance, the income level which flour 
salesmen are able to make must be com- 
mensurate with the income of the busi- 
ness, and certainly it must he high 
enough to attract and hold salesmen who 
actually can sell flour. 

If a commission or bonus plan is used, 
emphasis should be placed on profitable 
business. If salesmen have a personal 
stake in bad credits, long overdue orders 
or unfilled commitments, they will quick- 
ly concentrate their efforts on selling the 
better class of trade, which will prove to 
be more profitable both for themselves 
and their employers. 

While it has frequently been said that 
a strictly commission basis of payment 
is the fairest for all concerned, many 
students of salesmanship doubt this. If 
a salesman knows that he is going to re- 
ceive a certain sum every week or month, 
with an opportunity to increase this 
through commission earnings, he is less 
likely to have financial worries, which 
are harmful to all salesmen. 

Furthermore, some employers in the 
flour distributing industry hate to have 
their men earn more than a stated 
amount, regardless of how large their 
sales might be. If they thought that a 
salesman was earning too much they re- 
vised his basis of pay, reduced his ter- 
ritory or took some other means to cur- 
tail his income. This, of course, com- 
pletely destroys all morale. If the basis 
of payment was fair in the first place, 


the employer will make more money as 
the salesman’s income increases, and both 
will benefit accordingly. 

Flour salesmen, whether calling on 
large buyers or retail operators, are no 
different from any others. They expect 
to be paid an income in keeping with 
their sales results. Unless a method of 
paying salesmen accomplishes this, it will 
sooner or later lead to trouble. 


A Big Program 
fe) 


In announcing that United States gro- 
cery manufacturers will produce more 
food products this year than any coun- 
try has ever produced before in a sim- 
ilar period, Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., has outlined an impor- 
tant and high undertaking for the in- 
dustry’s part in the national defense 
program. This will be the theme of the 
association’s convention in New York 
in November. 

To make this program successful, dis- 
tribution will have to play an important 
part in it. As defense industries in- 
crease their output, a greater burden 
will be placed on transportation. Con- 
sumer goods like foods will have to be 
ordered so that the greatest use may be 
made of existing transportation facilities. 
Warehouse space will likewise have to be 
used intelligently. 

Flour distributors, handling one of the 
nation’s basic foods, will have as vital a 
part to play in this program as any. 
Judging from the past, there is no ques- 
tion about their meeting their respon- 
sibilities in full. 

A Place for Food 
ce) 


While any discussion of governmental 
price control cannot help being un- 
pleasant for manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers alike, nevertheless some 
comfort may be taken by flour manu- 
facturers and their dealers that flour, 
along with other foods, is considered one 
of the outlets for consumer expenditures 
which may help ward off an inflationary 
trend in the country. 

At least that is what Leon Henderson, 
administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, told 
a recent meeting of the New York House- 
wares Manufacturers’ Association. His 
reasoning was that such articles as food, 
the raw materials for which are not in 
direct competition with defense ma- 
terials like aluminum, will have to ab- 
sorb increased consumer spending pow- 
er. 

If this proves to be true, it will pro- 
vide all food manufacturers and their 
distributors with an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to push the sale of their products. 
Flour should be no exception. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 


SOFT WHEAT MAP 




















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 














“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years 


Rich in Flavor 


Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
with — 

BETTER TASTE 

BETTER EATING QUALITY 


is bound to develop more bread business. 
Put this plus value in your loaf 


by using 


ENERJO 


FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 








WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S.A. 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





EO rr tt Oe eee $4,904, 187 
Capital apnea 16: U. By... oeccscrcctsceess cess 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United Statee Managers 








Insurance on Flour 90 John Street New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance paetonse Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Build - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - = Montreal 














MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





ROBIN ‘SON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











* * REPRINTS * * 


For the benefit of those who may desire reprints of editorial or other articles 
appearing in THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, the publishers will supply such 
reprints at actual cost, approximately as follows for articles occupying one page 
or less of space, ordered within six weeks of publication: $2.00 for the first 100; 
40c for each additional 100 up to 1,000; $4.00 for each additional 1,000; minimum 
order, $2.00. For later orders a charge for resetting type will be added. Addi- 
tional charges, at cost, will be made for articles exceeding one page in length, 
for reprints in pamphlet form, for special paper stock, extra color, etc, 
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OR ANY BRANCH OFFICE 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 








BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Southwestern Chemists Voice 
Denunciation of Chiefkan Wheat 


Wicuita, Kan.—Members of the pio- 
neer section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists don’t like Chiefkan 
or Red Kan wheat and don’t mind say- 
ing so, judging from their expressions of 
opinion at the meeting of the section at 
Wichita August 16, called to discuss the 
milling and baking characteristics of the 
1941 crop and to exchange ideas for the 
benefit of the entire group. 

Approximately 100 chemists attended 
from Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
the Texas panhandle. Their ire was 
stirred when their attention was called 
to a letter written by & correspondent of 
a Meade, Kan., newspaper, which con- 
demned the millers in general and more 
especially the agronomists and other 
authorities at Kansas State College, who 
have not been very friendly to Chiefkan. 
The writer inferred it was all a matter 
of jealousy because the scientists did not 
breed as good a strain of wheat as the 
writer alleged Chiefkan to be. 

It was voted to answer the letter and 
explain to the Meade editor and his cor- 
respondent that the millers of the South- 
west are very anxious for the farmers to 
make money and to be prosperous and 
that they favor the growth of the very 
best wheat possible regardless of the 
source of its origin, but that if more 
Chiefkan mixes into the southwestern 
hard wheat, the housewives back in the 
East will quit buying southwest flour. 

A committee to draft the letter was 
appointed: Rowland J. Clark, Salina, 
chairman; R. B. Potts, C. O. Armstrong, 
John Whinnery and Gene Holm, associ- 
ates. 

Dr. John Parker of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association had a 
word of comfort. He showed that 28.7% 
of the Kansas wheat acreage for 1941 
was Tenmarq, 25% Blackhull and 22.8% 
Turkey. These three wheats, he said, 
produced a little more than 76% of the 
Kansas crop, leaving 7.4% to the soft 
wheat crops and the remainder to other 
varieties of hard winter wheats, includ- 
ing Chiefkan. 

A question was raised by one of the 
chemists who wanted to know if the 
quality of Chiefkan might change so that 
it would bake a more appetizing loaf. 
It has generally been supposed that 
Blackhull’s qualities have changed with 
the years. This was denied by several 
chemists. 

Dr. C. C. Bayfield, of the milling divi- 


(A nl A NO PRR 
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Burrato, N. Y.—As a veteran of the 
United States Marine Corps in World 
War I, Shirley Ditzel, secretary of the 
George Urban Milling Co., doesn’t mind 
the whine and whistle of bullets so much 
Personally, but he strenuously objects to 

having his family subjected 
Bang! 


to a hail of lead pellets just 
B ! because a steer breaks loose. 
ang. Mr. Ditzel declared in a 
protest to the police depart- 
Bang! ment Aug. 13, that when a 
Steer escaped from the Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation and galloped down 
the street near his house, Mrs. Ditzel 
and other members of his family were 
endangered by the hail of police bullets, 
More than 15 of which entered the side 
of his home. 


ee ememsrtonenencinn acne anninnrenenN 


sion of Kansas State College, said that 
it was no more possible to change the 
inherent qualities of a strain of wheat 
than of cattle and that everybody knew 
you could not make a Jersey cow of a 
Holstein. He said that the quality of 
the gluten of Blackhull had not changed 
since it was first put on the market in 
1917, but that the millers and bakers 
had learned how to dope it up to get bet- 
ter results. 

“But,” he added, “the bakers do not 
want to have to dope up their bread. If 
we cannot sell them flour that does not 
need doping up, they will go somewhere 
else and buy flour that does not need 
such treatment.” 

As for Chiefkan, he said that after 
four years of intensive study, he had 
found it impossible to do to Chiefkan 
what had been possible to do with Black- 
hull and he was certain that its charac- 
teristics would not change because the 
laws of. inheritance are still in force. 

A sample of slicks from the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, with Tenmarq and 
Chiefkan on the same glass showed that 
Chiefkan was dirty in color as compared 
to the appetizing appearance of Tenmarq 
flour. 

A discussion of new crop characteris- 
tics was led by A. A. Towner, of Wichi- 
ta. He gave his opinions and called for 
a general discussion from the floor. Most 
of the chemists agreed that the specific 
volume of the 1941 crop is superior to 
that of a year ago. While a year ago the 
specific volume was from 52 to 55 cubic 
centimeters for each per cent of protein, 
this year the range is from 58 to 63 cubic 
centimeters. Last year the average was 
53 ce. The chemists reported improved 
baking qualities with a browner crust 
and improvement in the crumb color and 
character. 

They thought the mixing tolerance of 
the Kansas and Texas flour was lower 
but of the Oklahoma flour was higher. 
The absorption of the Kansas flour was 
rated at 2% lower, and of the Oklahoma 
flour 1% lower. Bleaching requisites for 
southern Kansas flour were reported as 
higher than for northern Kansas flour. 
Oklahoma flour was reported as spotted 
according to sections, and Texas was re- 
ported as “tricky.” 

They explained that the general char- 
acteristics did not apply to all localities. 
Some change in the characteristics of the 
wheat was reported as due to the fact 
that southwestern Kansas is producing 
much more wheat this year than a year 
ago. Much of this is Blackhull and it 
changes the characteristics. 

L. E. Leatherock of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, is chairman of the scc- 
tion and presided. R. B. Potts is secre- 
tary. The chemists voted to meet next 
at Newton, Kan., subject to the call of 
the chairman. 
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TRANSIT COMPANIES MERGE 

Burrato, N. Y.—Stockholders of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corp. and the Min- 
nesota-Atlantic Transit Co., on Aug. 14, 
approved the merger of the two com- 
panies, an action that previously had 
been approved by the directors of the 
two lake concerns. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will hold a hearing 
on the proposed merger in Washington 
Sept. 4. 


President E. Harold Brayer of the 
Great Lakes will resign to devote his en- 
tire time to the Brayer Bros. Construc- 
tion Co., while William J. Conners, Jr., 
chairman of the board, will retain the 
Same position in the merged company, 
and John J. 
secretary 


Meegan will continue as 
and treasurer. H. Townsend 
Hoopes, president of the Minnesota-At- 
lantic, will become president and general 
manager of the new company, and John 
L. Losie, of Minneapolis, will become 
vice president. 
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FREIGHT HOLD-OVER AT 
JERSEY CITY TO CEASE 


New York, N. Y.— 





The flour trade here 
has been notified, effective Sept. 10, that 
the rule allowing freight to be held in 
Jersey City for a further period of 48 
hours will be canceled. This will apply 
to all freight for New York and Brook- 
lyn ports and track stations as well as 
those of Long Island City. To conform 
with this change, all freight destined for 
these terminals shall be consigned direct- 
ly to the desired stations, eliminating the 
hold-up at Jersey City. In past years 
recipients of flour have been privileged 
to unload for inspection and hold for 
48 hours thereafter and the new regula- 
tion is designed to release railroad equip- 
ment more rapidly. 
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MOVEMENT OF NEW-CROP 
FLAXSEED STARTS IN N. W. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The movement of 
new crop flaxseed started last week 
when Minneapolis received 495 cars. Un- 
der pressure of these offerings, the Sep- 
tember option declined 4c bu for the 
week. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. states 
that it has been authoritatively informed 
that the Department of Agriculture has 
agreed upon provisions for a loan on 
flaxseed. It is to be available both on 
farms and on seed stored in terminal 
elevators. The rate has been set at $1.85 
bu at Minneapolis. Growers who decide 
to take the loan must pay storage charges 
until April 30, 1942. 
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MILL WHEAT STOCKS 
RISE IN QUARTER 


129,155,000 Bus Held on June 30, Against 
106,825,000 on March 31 and 120,022,000 
Bus a Year Earlier 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Mills accounting 
for 93.8% of the total 1939 wheat flour 
production of 111,868,727 bbls held 129,- 
155,215 bus of wheat on June 30, com- 
pared with 106,825,283 bus held by mills 
representing 94.1% of the flour produc- 
tion on March 31. These figures, com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census, also 
show that mills representing 91.8% of 
the 1937 flour output held 120,022,028 
bus of wheat on June 30, 1940. 

Of 841 milling companies reporting, 
operating 1,001 plants, 21 held no stocks 
of wheat or flour on June 30. Reporting 
mills had a daily capacity of 564,529 bbls 
of flour. 

Of 91,166,414 bus of wheat owned 
by the mills on that date, 63,326,774 bus 
were in mills and mill elevators attached 
to mills, 3,277,799 were in country ele- 
vators, 5,012,688 in public terminal ele- 
vators 3,856,687 in private terminal ele- 
vators not attached to mills and 115,692,- 
466 were in transit and bought to arrive. 

Of 37,988,801 bus stored for others 
by the mills, 24,264,846 bus were in mills 
and mill elevators attached to mills and 
13,723,955 bus were in other positions. 

Total wheat stocks held in mills and 
attached elevators were 87,591,620 bus, 
compared with 72,150,757 at the end of 
the previous quarter and 83,504,842 bus 
at the same time a year ago. Total 
storage in all other positions was 41,- 
563,595 bus, against 34,674,526 bus the 
previous quarter and 36,517,186 bus on 
June 30, 1940. 

Wheat flour stocks, held by mills in 
mills, public and private warehouses, and 
in transit, sold and unsold, totaled 4,- 
000,876 bbls, against 3,922,674 on March 
31, and 4,193,242 on June 30, 1940. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ACCOUNT FOR BROKER 

James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, has added the account of the Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
to those he is already representing in 
the metropolitan area. 











National Feed Week Promotion 
Built Around Defense Theme 


Built around the theme “National De- 
fense Demands Better Feeds, Better 
Feeding,” plans for observance of Na- 
tional Feed Week Oct. 20-25 are going 
forward in all parts of the industry. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ro 


aia’ tem om ie FEEDING 


see aikeK 


OCTOGER 20-25,194!1 





The award for the most suitable poster 
for use in promoting the event went to 
J. H. Pickett, director of sales promo- 
tion and advertising for the Royal-Staf- 
olife Mills, Memphis, Tenn. The win- 
ning design, reproduced here, is built 
around the feed industry’s part in the 
national defense program. The winning 
artist has been with the Memphis firm 
since 1921. 

Colored posters and stickers will be 
available shortly for use by feed men 
in promoting the event. The week is 
being sponsored by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, while pro- 
motion is being handled by the Feed 
Bag, 741 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Publicity on the event will be dis- 
tributed through national radio chains, 
newspapers, farm magazines and trade 
publications. Advertising layouts will be 
made available to many newspapers for 
use in local firm advertising featuring 
the week. 
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(Diastatically Balanced) 








Why Spend Sales Effort on a 
Second Best Flour? 


Second best flour rates with second division ball teams 
and second best poker hands. 





We would have no fun and get nowhere if we put out 
“Thoro-Bread” as a second best flour. 


Instead, we put everything we have into it,—particularly 
as fine wheat as grows anywhere in the world. 


Our distributors know this from their own experiences— 





So they put everything they have into “Thoro-Bread” 
and we rock along together— 


Both of us getting ahead. | 


If you have a second-string seller in your field, 
we can help you to do something about it. 


GNDLD OF STERLING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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Once in a Blue Moon 
A Distributor Gets 
A Bargain in Flour 








But mostly they get pretty close to what they 
pay for— 


Now and again a little less. 


All millers know this, and so do most experi- 





enced merchants. 


The only “bargain” we ever offer a buyer is 
the safe bargain of careful wheat selection, 
exact milling, assured uniformity. 


For we know that nothing else works,— serves 
either the customer's or our own long-time 


interest. 


We assure you security and value. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
sg, MILLING COMPANY 


wy, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








T WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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NEEDS STRESSED IN AAA’S 
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1942 CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


—_—<>—— 


Total Soil-Depleting Allotments Generally to Be Eliminated Except 
in Surplus Feed-Producing Areas—Five Types 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 
goals to bring about more conservation 


- Soil-conserving 


on individual farms and changes that 
will encourage increased production of 
commodities needed under the defense 
program, highlight the 1942 agricultural 
conservation program of the AAA, an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The goals under which a minimum of 
must be in_ soil 
total 
allotments and are one of the program’s 


cropland conserving 


crops, replace the soil-depleting 
chief measures for encouraging greater 
The total 
allotments are being eliminated in most 


use of soil-conserving crops. 


of the country in order to promote in- 
ry 
the defense program, but are being re- 
tained in designated surplus feed-pro- 


_ 


creased acreages of crops called for 


ducing areas to stabilize feed production. 

As in previous years, acreage allot- 
ments will be determined for corn, cot- 
ton, peanuts, potatoes, rice, tobacco and 
wheat, and farmers may earn payments 
for seeding within these allotments. Crop 
allotment payment rates for 1942 and 
all 1942 allotments, with the exception of 
that for wheat, which has already been 
set at 55,000,000 acres, will be announced 
later. 

Five types of minimum conservation 
plans are offered in the 1942 program. 
State AAA committees and the AAA 
will select the plan most suited to local 
conditions for application in each state. 
Full payment for compliance with a 
farm’s special ¢rop allotments will be 
contingent on fully achieving the soil- 
conserving goal set up for the farm. 

The plans are as follows: 

(1) Devoting at least 25% of the 
cropland on the farm to conserving crops 
during the entire 1942 crop year. This 
plan will be applicable in the designated 
surplus feed-producing areas. 

(2) Devoting at least 20% of the 
cropland on the farm to conserving crops 
during the entire 1942 crop year. This 
plan, which may be used outside the sur- 
plus feed areas, differs from the plan 
above only in the percentage of conserv- 
ing acreage called for. 

(3) Devoting at least 25% of the crop- 
land on the farm to erosion-resisting 
crops. 

(4) Carrying out a well-rounded farm 
conservation plan which over a period of 
years will conserve the soil and increase 
its productivity, the Department of Ag- 
riculture said. Used in Alabama in 1941, 
this plan is commonly known as the 
Alabama plan. 

(5) Relating soil-building performance 
to compliance with crop allotments. This 
plan is being used in North Carolina and 
a few counties in other states this year. 
Under this plan, as with the four out- 
lined above, the payment earned for 
complying with the crop allotments will 
be reduced in the same proportion that 
soil-building earnings fall below the 


farm’s maximum soil-building allowance. 

The areas in which the total farm al- 
lotments will be used in 1942 will be 
limited to counties in which there is nor- 
mally produced a surplus of feed crops, 
in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 





of Plans Offered 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas 
and Wisconsin. 

Aside from the establishment of mini- 
mum soil-conserving goals and the elim- 
ination of the total soil-depleting allot- 
ments in most of the country, the 1942 
program follows closely the current pro- 
gram, and only minor changes, based 
largely on recommendations of the June 
conference of state AAA committeemen, 
have been made. 
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TRUCK SURVEY PLANNED 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Early in September all owners of 
trucks, buses and freight trailers will 
receive questionnaires from the U. S. 
Public Roads Commission. 





These ques- 
tionnaires are designed for the purpose 
of setting up detailed central and re- 
gional registers of all trucks, buses and 
freight trailers so as to have available 
the information necessary to make intel- 
ligent and equitable selection of vehicles 
if emergency employment of them for 
national defense is necessary. The ques- 
tionnaires are being distributed at the 
request of the National Defense Advis- 
ory Committee. 

Separate forms will be required for 
each vehicle. Forms are to be returned 
to the state motor vehicle registration 
department which mailed them out. 

The National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., has made arrange- 
ments whereby firms, which operate 25 
trucks in one state or 100 trucks in the 
United States, can have their question- 
naires sent to a central office rather than 
(as will be done in all other cases) to 
the address from which the vehicle is 
registered. Under the council’s arrange- 
ments which should be helpful to all 
operators of large truck fleets, owners 
coming within either of the above cate- 
gories can have their cards sent to a 
central point by writing to H. S. Fair- 
banks, chief, Division of Information, 
Public Roads Division, Washington, D. 
C., not later than Aug. 15, 1941. Letters 
should clearly state the name in which 
the vehicles are registered and the ad- 
dress to which the questionnaires are to 
be sent. 
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NOMINATED FOR BAKERS’ BOARD 
William Cotton, Cotton Bros. Baking 

Co., Alexandria, La., has been nominated 

by the board of governors of the South- 

ern Bakers Association to serve as a 

board member. He was recommended 

by Andrew J. Schwabe, Schwabe’s Bak- 
ery, New Orleans, who could not accept 
the nomination, saying that his duties as 
state senator required most of his time. 
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HEARING ON BANKRUPTCY 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
were instituted in the U. S. District Court 
at Pittsburgh against Joseph Stanick, 
doing business as the Gold Bond Baking 
Co. of Brownsville, Pa. One of the pe- 
titioning creditors was the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. Hearing on the 
petition will be held on Aug. 25. 
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oa MONUMENT TO PIONEER MILLERS ® 



























































































































































































Mahonri Young, noted sculptor and grandson of Brigham Young, Mormon 
pioneer, who on July 24, 1847, founded the Utah grain industry and shortly 
afterward started his own flour mill at Salt Lake City, is shown here at work 
on a model of a monument erected to the early day miller and his assistants. 


The monument, which also depicts the seagull, state bird symbolic of the flocks 
which saved the wheat fields of 1847 from the crickets, includes statues of 
Heber C. Kimball, Brigham Young and Wilford Woodruff. It will cost $250,000, 
and will be located on the spot where the first grain was planted July 24, 


1847, the spot where President Young 


“This is the place.” 


the Intermountain West was launched. 
of Salt Lake City, looking down upon 


valley below. 


Wheat was sown 


put his staff in the ground and said, 
immediately, and the flour industry of 


The sculptured group will stand east 


mills and near-by wheat fields in the 





GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 
DECREASES DURING JULY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Futures trading 
in grains on the Chicago Board of Trade 
aggregated 517,639,000 bus in July, a 
decrease of 14% compared with June, 
according to the Commodity Exchange 
Administration. The volume in July this 
year, however, was 4% higher than in 
July, 1940. Soybeans were not included 
in the July, 1940, figure. 

Of the total trading last month, wheat 
accounted for 340,540,000 bus, a decrease 
of 14% compared with June; corn 36,- 
939,000 bus, a decrease of 29%; oats 26,- 
652,000 bus, an increase of 52%; rye 
23,706,000 bus, an increase of 44%, and 
soybeans 89,802,000 bus, a decrease of 
24%. 

The aggregate contracts open in wheat 
futures on July 31 were 52,114,000 bus, 
an increase of 31% during the month. 
In corn open contracts were 21,484,000 
bus, an increase of 4%; in oats, 12,402,- 
000, an increase of 59%; in rye 13,161,000 
bus, an increase of 7%, and in soybeans 
11,381,000 bus, a decrease of 10%. 

During the month the price of the 
dominant wheat future—September— 
showed a net advance of 1c, closing at 
106 on July 31. September corn de- 
clined 13,¢, closing at 75; new contract 
oats declined 1%¢¢, closing at 377%; new 
contract rye advanced 71,c, closing at 
643,, and soybeans (October futures) 
advanced 11,¢, closing at 1391). 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATE SEES 
SMALL BUCKWHEAT CROP 


The government buckwheat _ report 
Aug. 1 estimated new crop production at 
5,614,000 bus, compared with last year’s 
final figure of 6,350,000 bus. Acreage is 
set at 357,000, compared with 393, 
000 last year. 

If final figures bear out this estimate, 
the 1941 crop will be the smallest on rec- 
ord, as the 1939 crop of 5,739,000 bus 
has been the shortest to date. 

Actual size of the new. crop will be 
largely dependent on weather conditions 
up to harvest time, observers report. 
Under favorable conditions, new buck- 
wheat may be available for grinding 
early in October. 

According to Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., until new buckwheat 
comes on the market, price advances are 
expected because of dwindling supplies 
of old crop grain. Because of the acute 
storage situation, it would not be sur- 
prising if new crop is marketed imme- 
diately after harvest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
COMMISSION MEN ELECT 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Minneapolis Grain Com- 
mission Merchants Association, Aug. 12; 
Ralph M. Davies was elected president, 
Lewis L. Crosby, vice president, Charles 
S. Hixon, secretary-treasurer, and Gil- 
bert Giebink, executive secretary. Direc- 
tors are Julian Seim and Frank B. 
Getchell. 
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GROWTH IN FLOUR 
SEIZURES INDICATED 


<o— 
No Special Drive Against Weevily Flour, 
Officials Say, But More Action 
Is Expected 

While there is no special drive against 
weevily flour, it is expected that the 
number of flour seizures by the Food 
and Drug Administration for insect in- 
festation in 1941 will be most numerous 
for several years, department officials 
stated this week. 

In 1940, 105 consignments of infested 
flour were seized, compared with 205 in 
1939. The 1941 total is likely to exceed 
both of these figures. 

The higher 1941 figures represent no 
new tangent of food inspection. Indus- 
try attention has been drawn forcibly 
to weevilly flour seizures because of the 
recent impounding of 160 carloads of 
flour in the warehouse of the Gordon 
Baking Co., Chicago, which was the larg- 
est lot of food ever seized by the food 
and drug administration. Actually, seiz- 
ures for insect infestation have been go- 
ing on all year in moderate lots of from 





MERCK & CO. CHEMIST GETS 
RESEARCH AWARD 


New York, N. Y.—The $1,000 Amer- 
ican Chemical Society Prize in Pure 
Chemistry for 1941 has been awarded to 
Dr. Karl A. Folkers, assistant director 
of research in the Merck & Co., Inc., 
laboratories, Rahway, N. J., in recogni- 
tion of his contributions in the field of 
organic chemistry. The award will be 
presented at the 102nd meeting of the 
society in Atlantic City Sept. 8-12. 

Many new Erythrina alkaloids, which 
have a paralyzing action and may prove 
of value in the control of nervous disor- 
ders, have been isolated and classified by 
Dr. Folkers in the past five years. 





two or three bags to several hundred, 
without exciting much interest. The 
seizures have been most numerous in the 
southern states, and scattered elsewhere. 

Food inspection is done on a project 
basis. It would be impossible, with the 
limited forces of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, to inspect all foods at regu- 
lar intervals. The central district office 
of the food and drug inspection at Chi- 
cago, for example, has a staff of 120 
inspectors and chemists covering 20 cen- 
tral states. Naturally, there must be a 
selection of work. 

The technique of food inspection is to 
know where to look for violations of the 
law. An experienced food inspector soon 
learns that any industry has certain 
“weak spots” where trouble is likely to 
occur. 

For example, in connection with weevil- 
ly flour, the conditions under which it is 
most likely to be found include: large 
lots, long-time storage, high tempera- 
tures and second-hand sacks. At least, 
those are four of the standards against 
which a food inspector is likely to meas- 
ure his list of prospective calls. 

Routine checking of flour mills for 
weevil infestation is going on all the time. 
When conditions in a mill are found to 
be bad, the inspector makes a record 
of shipments and, as far as possible, 
those shipments are followed with inspec- 
tions at destinations. Conversely, when 
& warehouse lot of flour is found to be 
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weevilly, food and drug officials check 
back on the shippers of the flour, if the 
flour has been received recently. If the 
flour has been in storage a considerable 
time, however, the mill gets the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Another factor in the intensity of in- 
spection is the amount of other work 
that the inspection officials may have to 
do. If an unusual condition arises in 
connection with some particular food, or 
some kind of crisis in poisoned food, in- 
spectors are put on that job, and other 
inspections have to wait. 

Then, too, there is a hierarchy of of- 
fenses, and the various violations get at- 
tention in the order in which they are 
considered important. For example, 
weevilly flour is regarded by the food 
and drug officials as a worse violation 
of the law than short-weight flour. So, 
as long as there is a weevil job to do, that 
will get first call on the inspectors’ time. 

On the whole, there probably is less 
weevil infestation of flour today than 20 
years ago. Both buyers and millers to- 
day, as a rule, move flour in smaller 
lots at more frequent intervals. The de- 
velopment of commercial baking has 
tended to speed up flour movement, and 
warehouse stocks of flour owned by mill- 
ers, jobbers and others average much 
less now than they used to. The old- 
time custom of huge lots of flour in 
storage for long periods is no longer the 
rule. 
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REPORTS SHOW AVERAGE 
WINTER WHEAT QUALITY 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—The quality of the 
1941 winter wheat crop is about equal 
to the seven-year (1934-40) average, 
July inspections of receipts at represen- 
tative markets indicate, reports the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. Receipts 
during the last half of July graded slight- 
ly lower than earlier arrivals, but 59% 
of the July inspections of hard red win- 
ter wheat and 65% of the soft red win- 
ter graded No. 2 or better this season 
compared with seven-year averages of 
59 and 53%, respectively. Last year 
72% of the July inspections of hard red 
winter and 73% of the soft red winter 
graded No. 2 or better. Only 38% of 
the inspected receipts of hard red win- 
ter wheat classed as dark hard this sea- 
son compared with 58% last July and 
51% July through September, 1934-40. 

More than the average quantity of 
soft red winter wheat graded tough in 
July with 24% of the inspected receipts 
in this special grade this season com- 
pared with 8% last year and an average 
of 17%. The quantity of hard red win- 
ter grading “tough” represented only 
1% of the receipts, or about the same as 
last season. The percentage of soft red 
winter wheat grading “garlicky” was 
higher than last season or the seven-year 
average and was 26% of the July in- 
spections. 

The quality of the 1941 oats crop ap- 
pears to be well above average but lower 
than last season. Fifty-one per cent of 
the July inspections of oats receipts at 
representative markets graded No. 2 or 
better compared with 58% last year and 
a seven-year average of 37%. 

July inspections of rye indicate a bet- 
ter than average crop of that grain. 
Seventy-seven per cent graded No. 2 or 
better this season compared with 80% 
last year and an average (1934-40) of 
67%. 
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Army Experiments to Determine 
Value of Enriched Bread in Diet 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Special—Ameri- 
ca’s army—now totalling 1,545,400 offi- 
cers and men—will always eat bread, but 
it will not all be made exclusively from 
enriched flour, unless tests which are 
now being conducted by the Quartermas- 
ter General’s department justify the 
adoption of the vitamin-laden product as 
army standard. 

So said Major C. F. Kearney, of the 
Subsistence branch of the QMC, who an- 
nounced that the army is experimenting 
with various types of flour and bread 
ingredients to ascertain the vitamin con- 
tent of the baked loaf. 

“Baking tests are now being made 
with. several types of formulas,” said 
Major Kearney, “and these will continue 
for a month or more. The baked loaves 
of these special runs will be dispatched 
to four army laboratories where tests 
will be made to ascertain how much 
thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid, iron 
and possibly some pantothenic acid are 
retained in the finished product. What 
the army will do as to the type of bread 
it will adopt as standard depends upon 
the outcome of these tests.” 

Major Kearney said the test runs on 
enriched flour breads are being made at 
Fort Meade, Md., to which a small ship- 
ment of enriched flour has been sent. At 
other camps the present army issue 
bread is being used, with the dough for- 
tified with enriched yeast at one post, 
and at another the dough contains en- 
riched primary growth brewers’ yeast. 
One run a week is being made at Fort 
Meade, while enriched yeast is being 
used twice a week, and a four-day run 
of bread made from brewers’ yeast is the 
program at the other two camps. 

Asked if he expected the experimental 
runs and laboratory tests to justify the 
army adopting enriched flour as stand- 
ard, Major Kearney significantly re- 
marked: “The present army diet has 
very little, if any, need for further en- 
richment. The men are getting 5,000 cal- 
ories a day and are thriving on it.” 

A similar view was expressed by Miss 
Mary I. Barber, food consultant in the 
office of the Quartermaster General’s de- 
partment, who is Major Kearney’s chief 
food assistant. 

“We have made extensive analyses of 
the army diet to determine the vitamin 
content,” she said, “and we are not ter- 
ribly concerned about the men not get- 
ting sufficient vitamins. As a matter 
of fact, the 5,000 calories each soldier 
gets daily furnish a vitamin content 
which is materially higher than that rec- 


ommended by the National Research 
Council.” 
For civilian consumption, however, 


Miss Barber looks upon enriched bread 
as a means of providing additional vita- 
min intake. “For people of the lower in- 
come group, who rely on bread to sup- 
ply 30% of their daily calorie intake, 
enriched bread is certainly a marvelous 
thing.” 

Graduating from Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, Miss Barber started as a 
dietitian in a Pennsylvania hospital. This 
led to a teaching position in Philadelphia, 
where three years were spent showing 
young high school students the rudiments 
of cooking. 

If the United States had not entered 
the World War, Miss Barber might have 
gone on teaching, but when the mayor 
of New York sent out a call for home 
economists to show women how to con- 
serve food, Miss Barber was one of the 
first to be enrolled. Later, this work was 
carried on by the New York State Bu- 
reau of Conservation, and Miss Barber 
continued in the job of helping the coun- 
try save food. By the time the war was 
over, Miss Barber had not only won 
laurels as a demonstrator but had ob- 
tained her degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For the next three 
years she was an instructor on foods and 
cookery at this same institution. 

Miss Barber is affiliated with service 
groups in the field of home economics. 
From 1932 to 1936 she was president of 
the Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and from 1937-40 vice president of 
the national organization. She is also a 
member of the Michigan Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, the Altrusa Club, and 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

By the middle of September, the pur- 
chase of bread by the army will be re- 
duced to about 10% of the demand. Fa- 
cilities for baking 90% of the required 
800,000 Ibs of bread a day—each soldiet 
consumes between 8 and 10 ozs daily— 
will be ready within another month, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Quarter- 
master General. 

“White bread will be supplied almost 
exclusively to the army for various rea- 
sons,’ the QMC chief said. “For one 
thing it is easier to manufacture than 
any other kind. White flour is the most 
available and its keeping quality is bet- 
ter than any other—whole wheat flour 
does not keep fresh very long since the 
germ in it tends to become rancid.” 





NEW CORPORATION TAKES 
OVER WILLIAM NADING CO. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND.—A new corporation, 


"the Nading Grain & Supply Co., has 


acquired ownership of the William Nad- 
ing Grain Co., having elevators and feed 
mills at Adams, St. Paul, Waldron, Pres- 
cott, Fenns and Lewis Creek in Indiana. 
A principal stockholder is Louis R. 
Henkle, for 23 years superintendent and 
director of the plant of Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., which burned 
recently with almost a total loss. An- 
other large stockholder is Cort E. Patton, 
Greensburg, Ind. 


GROCERS’ WEEK TO TIE IN 
WITH NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Plans are practically completed for the 
sixth annual National Retail Grocers 
Week celebration—this year to be Oct. 
20 to 25, inclusive. The stage will short- 
ly be set for all grocers to cash in on the 
nation-wide newspaper, magazine and 
radio publicity. Every member of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
will receive, without charge, a complete 
kit of store tie-up material. This year 
the program will tie in with the nation’s 
nutrition program. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—Approximately 
one fourth, 25.8%, of the flour and other 
grain mill products produced in the 
United States in 1939 were marketed 
through wholesale selling organizations 
owned and operated by manufacturers, 
and 1.8% moved through their own re- 
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25% of Grain-Mill Products Marketed 
Through Manufacturers’ Own Wholesale 
Outlets and 1% Through Own Retailers 


tail outlets, the Bureau of the Census 
reports. In addition, 24% were sold to 
wholesalers and jobbers and 21.8% direct 
from plants to retailers for resale. Sales 
from point of production to manufac- 
turers, commercial and other users 
amounted to 18.4% of the total 1939 


output. 
produced for export. 


A relatively small amount was 


This industry, as constituted for pur- 
poses of the Census of Manufactures, 
embraces establishments primarily en- 
gaged in the milling of grains, except 
rice. The chief products of these mills 
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are flour and meal. Such flour an 
grain mills may produce cracked grain 
used as cereal or stock feed, or blended 
and prepared flours, principally from 
products ground in the same establish- 
ments. Corn grits and flakes for brew- 
ers’ use are classified as products of this 
industry. Corn grits and hominy for 
human consumption are classified in the 
“cereal preparations” industry. 

This industry, as reported by the 1939 
census of manufactures, consisted of 
2,143 establishments with value of prod- 
ucts for the year 1939 amounting to 
$649,943,088 (preliminary figure). Of 
this number, 1,954, with products valued 
at $629,599,167, reported the distri!ution 
of their sales. Sales and intra-company 
transfers of these 1,954 plants amounted 
to $674,688,000. 

Sales may differ from value of prod- 
ucts for several reasons: (1) Receipts 
for contract work are included in value 
of products but not in sales; (2) sales 
are affected by changes in inventory be- 
tween the beginning and end of the year; 
(3) in some instances, sales were dis- 
tributed on the basis of selling price 
rather than value of products, and (4) 
some plants in the industry purchase and 
sell goods which they do not process. 
The latter, included in sales but not in 
value of products, amounted to $4(,94,- 
000 in 1939. 

Of the 1,954 plants reporting an an- 
alysis of their sales, 14 reported the use 
of brokers in negotiating the sales of 
their entire output. In addition, 373 in- 
dicated a portion of their products sold 
in this manner. Considering the industry 
as a whole, brokers were instrumental in 
finding a market for approximately 12% 
($77,152,000) of the total value of prod- 
ucts. 

Sales of the 1,954 plants of the flour 
and grain mill products industry are 
analyzed in the following table: 

Flour and Other Grain Mill Products 
(1,954 plants) rr 

Channel— Amount sales 
Interplant transfers ...... $18,475,000 2.7 
Sales to or through own 

wholesale branches .... 
Sales to or through own 

retail stores ........... 
Sales to manufacturers, 


commercial, etc., users.. 123,815,000 18.4 
Sales to wholesalers and 


170,884,000 253 


8,375,000 13 


DOUREED 26 ocesesenseccer 162,094,000 24.0 
Sales to export interme- 

NUD 6s 4000606905464 0% 4,428,000 
Sales to retailers for re- 

Me eh eeasedaveceeeesas 147,126,000 21.8 
Sales to household con- 


BUMOCTS ccccessccccsceces 
Export sales direct to 
buyers in other coun- 
tries 


26,395,000 3.9 


13,096,000 1.9 


Total sales ............ $674,688,000 100.0 
BLENDED AND PREPARED FLOUR MADE FROM 
PURCHASED FLOUR 

More than one third, 34%, of the 
blended and prepared flour produced in 
the United States in 1939 was sold «lirect 
from plants to retailers for resale, and 
27.6% went to wholesalars and _ jo sbers. 
In addition, 13.1% was sold from point 
of production to manufacturers, cotl- 
mercial and other users. Sales througli 
wholesale selling organizations own« | and 
operated by manufacturers amounied to 
24.5% of the total 1939 output. 

This industry, as constituted for pur 
poses of the Census of Manufac‘ures, 
embraces establishments primarily ¢! 
gaged in the preparation of prepare 
flour (self-rising) and blended flour from 
purchased flour. Establishments «lassi- 
fied in this industry are not engazed in 
grinding flour from grain. 

’ As reported by the Census of Manv- 
factures, this industry consisted of ™ 
establishments with value of products 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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Economy Drive ITALY’S WAR PRIVATIONS 
. oe se ‘ ek 
Ayn si “Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Italy’s wartime restrictions are the a 
@ English Bakers Aske Mills, « ‘has been honin’ for a considerable spell wantin’ to more serious since the diet of the lower- 
To Conserve Containers build a bigger mill, an ’ the other day he income groups relies mainly on bread, a 

The National Association Review, Lon- come right out an’ allowed we'd got alimentary pastes, = and olive oil, indu 

don, commented on the War Damage Act \\ Wes do it or get licked. ‘Son,’ says a porn mg ot oaeage gai «a can 
shase s i anti onré 
as it applied to flour bags as follows: i, * you’ re plumb right; we are ee ee. Se eee “ pr hanc¢ 
= t t lick d, foodstuffs, such as vegetables, fruits, ete. 

“At long last the problem of reim- goin’ o get licke Opens oe Wartime ors tions for the lower-clas to tl 
ree sass Sends ici diese cis ae lother crick mills i is gettin’ licked artime privations class to t 
yursement for the loss of flour bags by an’ I’m jes’ settin’ till it comes Italian families seem even more severe f 
enemy action is likely to be solved by af Z ‘ than those to which the comparable _— 

Sage rerdiages: > aoaae ! “2 / EA we was up to the junction . , weapere <a 
the War Damage Act. It will be re- : il I'd build bigger i in a minute, an’ French groups are being subjected, since fail 

A Ag . . . 

called that some six months ago, when Vf N ef you want to go up there an’ put equally extensive reductions in consuinp- 
claims were made for compensation for v7) up a mill, I'll help t’back you; but right tion compared to pre-war in Italy were a 
the loss of flour and flour bags by enemy here on Fish River. this here’s the only kind made from a lower general level of nu- i « 
action, the referees rejected claims for Hof mill that’ ll yield side meat, hot bread an’ raiment trition. — : 
bags on the plea that they were not in- a @ re ‘lar an’ certain, an’ in addition to that, son, it’s jes. ‘ : i than 
surable. naturally the only kind of a mill yer paw knows how torun.’ r At 2 » — egy bs Wil- ~All 

“The situation was quite Gilbertian in rag hey. a gp ie pote y oe dem 

ry was excited over the rm _ Bill, 
its way. The bags were not the property P D men 
“ = adh ao bel : me ORIGIN OF THE PORTABLE dean mortar. It was found by the offi- the Bakers carried a banner with the tain 
» baker. >y re : a os ; eee ‘“ : ; 
o the bang er rey ” men o the GRAIN MORTAR cial French explorer, M. de Sarzac, on inscription: “Pure bread is the staff of fer 
miller. The baker only paid a hire charge Cis tne or tats na hd eh ow the site of a royal palace at Tello, and is life, and pure representation is the staf Defi 
to be refunded on the return of the a ‘ . P > is i. fet ) ha 

r € pears to be the origin of the portable greatly valued by archeologists on ac and safety of pure government. gran 
property to its rightful owner. He had : count of an inscription which it bears 

. . grain mortar. Its development is aptly : , supe 
not even the right to insure the bags ‘ ‘ , naming early Chaldean monarchs hitherto THE FLOUR BARREL SWING bake 
ion i enmentie hun ti illustrated in modern times by the habits aihiaiees ? 
unde 1e yernment’s me. " r . . : L 

e : of the North American Indians; nomads poe Amusing, yet provoking, is the ultra stro 

could only claim from the miller the re- ? It is a sort of mortar of hard stone of modern way get 

oa to whom “a hollow in the surface of a, ia ae sci . ; 

fund of the hiring charge after the bags : ae . a dull green color, which at first view one Jpn which is planned and supervised this enth 
were returned in a reasonably good con- great stationary rock” is of but little use. would take for the narrow socketed stone generation’s play; go 2 
dition The first essential of a mortar is that of a door pivot. The central cavity is 16 And I recall my childhood, and the cer- I 
; it should | rtable, but its at dis- i in ci é i ae f : 

“When the Compulsory Commodities 7 — ¥ ma ap np neil 0 ty a in circumference and 10 in tain sign of Spring, men 
Insurance Scheme was introduced bakers "ction is tha - ve a — . = ss . men , When Dad would stock my playground poss 
quite naturally included flour bags in not only on the inside but on the outside. The inscription proves its use. eo re- with a wooden barrel swing. the | 
their stocks to be covered by the scheme, AS an attempt to shape a stone in this cords the dedication to the gods ei this 4, gour barrel, in my young days, had bake 
and the insurance companies accepted manner marks a dividing line between mortar, for bruising grain, which Enan- many an incarnation; tisin 
the premiums without question. In as- barbarism and civilization, it is well to or eg Bip eg for the — Soft-padded cribs and cushioned chairs prov 

: P : ” . P j 
sessing the damage for which they were recognize the fact; and classify mortars = a ' “s ’ nil f nd yo ep a sometimes had stave foundations; _— 
responsible after an enemy raid, these apart from the barbaric types from which panes , fs wars aad per ” eg y = . But if a barrel could choose the manner mi 
same companies examined the terms of — they are derived. — ' grein, according to the primitive of its final fling, costs 
their contracts with meticulous exacti- However rudely made, a mortar is a fashion, for the royal table. It would elect to be some youngster'’s P P 
tude. Bags were ruled out. properly fashioned vessel within and wild adventuring. 5 

“The only consolation left to bakers ri . The insi y i = . : 

3 . : ¥ + me ers without. The inside may be little more CROOKEDNESS Rope interlaced through holes bored in annc 
was a return of that minute portion of — than a cup hollow and the outside may ; ne: dineinceiain Wilh Gham test favi 
the premiums applicable to the bags. be very crudely made out of a block of A miller recently was heard to say of But rin on : ne t aa . onl oi 
Those whose stocks were damaged by wood or boulder stone; but still it is a * corte individual that if he put a six- . cia psa eee wee 
enemy action have rightly considered that mortar. Such a barbaric form of the inch nail in his pocket, it would turn Cone enniendh al —— 7 , 

. i ¢ , ain 
they were being unjustly treated. They appliance is found at an early period of i"t® 4 corkscrew! _ Tt was « terse and fi ons aa th a rig lin r -_ 

have waited patiently for redress, and civilization to have given way to one of entertaining definition of untrustworthi- To eo : - nt a . ". _ r, 

cae anv an var- 

there is every likelihood that their pa- much superior fashion. ness.— Milling. se me . oo ee Sou 
tience will be fully rewarded. Taller and wider than before, it was &- om 

“The third and ow comprehensive a vase in which some elegance of con- The wheat known as “Bloody Mars,” A ee Tve gone tatiy 
measure adopted by Par lament to meet tour and some attempt at ornamentation .notimes called “March Wheat,” de- on TUCKINg, a ig Ing — Serle 
risks not undertaken during war by or- were introduced, while, to add to its con- ‘ : . On wave-tossed ship to which I clung 

. rie le : rives its name from the French “Blé’ ; ; fi Inch 
dinary competitive insurance companies venience as a portable vessel, handles le M » Thi : fi with all my might and main— ten 
may be found to be sufficiently wide to were applied. The basis was thus estab- er mie wartely % grown, or at Oy bucking broncho—moving cloud—0t oil 
cover hired flour bags, indirectly, if not lished for the handsome mortars of Ro- least was grown a few years ago, for mighty bird awing— a 
directly. As the act is retrospective man days. use in making hats and bonnets, being Because good fortune granted me 4 
those who have already suffered will be The earliest historical specimen extant particularly suitable because of the stiff- wooden barrel swing. oy 
able to renew their claims.” of any grain stone happens to be a Chal- ness of its straw. Mavpe Kraxe Backiunp. pare 
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LET’S LIGHT SOMEWHERE 


E HAVE all sympathy for the ideals of the sci- 

entific enthusiasts who just now are ardently 
seeking to do their share in making America over by 
creating new standards of nutrition. We also have 
generous tolerance for the traditionally impractical 
trend of the scientific mind, but with somewhat less 
indulgence for its current belief that all good things 
can be accomplished by a wave of the government 
hand or threat of its nightstick. Yet, giving all force 
to this sympathy and this tolerance, we are compelled 
to the observation that if the present commendable 
effort to make flour and bread common carriers of 
elements now deficient in the average diet fails, that 
failure will be due to the fact that the nutritional 
enthusiasts simply will not stand hitched long enough 
for plain people to know what it all is about and how 
to carry on in its behalf. 

Less than a year ago following, we were told, more 
than two years of painstaking study and research, the 
bread industries suddenly were confronted with the 
demand—backed by a considerable display of govern- 
ment force—that they fortify their products with cer- 
tain vitamins and minerals to overcome widespread 
shortages of these elements in the average dietary. 
Definite formulas were presented and a specific pro- 
gram laid down for “enrichment” under government 
supervision and regulation of both wheat flour and its 
baked products. Leaders of the bread industries, 
strongly impressed with the presentation and eager to 
get their products out of the nutritional doghouse, 
enthusiastically accepted the program and prepared to 
go ahead at great cost in both effort and money. 

In due course, the tentative formula for enrich- 
ment was announced, with certain reservations as to 
possible changes later on. Waving this uncertainty, 
the industries proceeded, millers enriching their flours, 
bakers enriching their breads, all enriching their adver- 
tising and sales promotion. They even joined hands in 
providing their modest share of the initial cost of the 
nation-wide promotional campaign. Their wholehearted 
compliance was best evidenced by the fact that added 
costs, running to thirty cents per barrel of flour and 
a proportionate amount per loaf of bread, were in 
large part absorbed with little or no increase in prices. 

Hardly were these things under way until official 
announcement was made that another element, ribo- 
flavin, would later have to be added to make products 
pass muster as legally enriched. This was accompan- 
ied by the explanation that, riboflavin not yet being 
available in sufficient quantity, enforcement of the 
requirement probably would have to be postponed. 

A fortnight ago, this same well meaning nutritional 
group appeared at the Hearings on Enriched Bread 
and confessed that they had made a series of quanti- 
tative mistakes, or rather that they were compelled to 
revise their findings because of belated discoveries. 
Included in these were new data on losses in baking, 
losses in toasting (including heavier losses in dark 
brown than in golden brown toast), the apparent 
greater, or perhaps less, need of certain vitamins in 
bakery flour than in family flour, and the obvious spe- 
cial needs for certain vitamins in the South as com- 
pared with the North and among poor people as com- 
pared with rich people. 

All of which led to the presentation of a com- 
pletely revised formula for legal enrichment, but this 
again was presented as tentative and provisional 
depending upon the future supply of riboflavin, which 
again depended upon a combination of producing 
capacity and continuance of “the present unusually 
high demand for dry milk powders for export to 
Britain under the Lease-Lend Act.” But, apart from 
these hold-over uncertainties, the nutritional authori- 
ties were prepared to go ahead with the new formu- 
las involving entirely new procedure for the industries 
affected, not to mention uncomputed additions to the 
already considerable costs incurred. 

Now, all of these things doubtless are theoretically 
and scientifically perfectly all right. Enriched flour 
and bread, one thing six months ago, another thing 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


now and something completely otherwise another six 
months or a year from now, probably are the very 
things necessary for the building up of American 
health. But how in the world is this supplemented food 
going to maintain its position as, in Dr. Wilder’s 
words, “in no sense a doctored food, a medicated food 
or a food which is unnatural as compared with white 
bread” when the very prescription for its preparation 
is continually jumping about all over the place in dis- 
pute of the initial ideal that it should be “comparable 
in nutritional values to the foods commonly known as 
whole wheat bread and whole wheat flour?” 

The flour milling industry is made up of approxi- 
mately two thousand units doing an annual business 
of approximately three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
the products of numerous kinds of wheat and innum- 
erable types of flour for multiple uses. The baking 
industry is composed of more than eighteen thousand 
units with an annual volume of about a billion and a 
quarter dollars in a variety of products known to 
everyone. Dr. Wilder expresses the hope that 
“enriched flour and enriched bread or products not 
less nutritious than them should replace all, or nearly 
all, the plain white flour and products of plain white 
flour on the American table and every reasonable 
effort should be made by Government and industry to 
effect the widest possible distribution and use of such 
improved flour.” 

Granted. But will Dr. Wilder and his associates be 
so practical as to take some account of how members 
of these great industries—with a sufficiency of produc- 
tion and merchandising problems already surrounding 
them as the result of war and accompanying economic 
disturbance—can jump about like so many Mexican 
beans adjusting production methods, cost accounting, 
labeling compliances, law observance and, above all 
else, sales promotion policies to a series of scientific 
pronounciamentos and prospective government regu- 
lations as uncatchable as a flea in a horse trough. 

We are not making these observations in any spirit 
of recalcitrancy. On rhe contrary, we are wholly con- 
vinced of the need for building up the average Ameri- 
can diet and that bread— considered in its general 
meaning—probably offers the simplest and most prac- 
ticable carrier to overcome vitamin and mineral defi- 
ciency among the greatest number of pepple. But, 
of our own experience, we know many millers and 
bakers who were enthusiasts in the beginning and now 
are half-hearted, others whose indifference is increas- 
ing and a growing number who point to the present 
jumping about from pillar to post and back again as 
fully justifying their early decision to have nothing to 
do with the scheme. 

So we come back to our opening observation—that 
if the trusted leaders in this movement do not soon 
light somewhere, their followers will lose faith just as 
any commanding officer who changes his tactics from 
day to day some time finds himself at the head of a 
mere group of stragglers. In our sideline opinion, what 
the “enrichment” program needs is defined purpose, a 
fixed formula and a reasonably orderly procedure. A 
firm determination to abandon promoting enriched 
products as a second string substitute for the good old 
aged-in-the-wood whole wheat flour or the lovely gray 
flour of our grandfathers’ day also would be helpful. 
That, as the record of half a century proves, not only 
is wholly waste effort but tends to discourage con- 
sumption of all bread—including the health-restoring 
enriched. 
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AN UNFAIR BUSINESS 


HE seizure by an agency of government of approx- 

imately eighty thousand barrels of flour in ware- 
houses of the Gordon Baking Co. at Chicago and 
Detroit, with the accompanying public blackguarding 
of that company and of six highly reputable milling 
concerns and their products as being unfit for food, 
is—to use a vulgarism quite appropriate to the act 
itself—a particularly lousy instance of official oppres- 
sion. Publication of such a scandalous charge in a 
newspaper or by an individual would clearly have been 
actionable for libel or slander. Agencies of govern- 
ment, secure in technical law defenses, alone are immune. 

The essential facts in the case are that: (1) the 
Gordon company has, for reasons of its own but which 
seem a trifle whimsical to millers and other bakers, 
elected to “age” its own flour in preference to using 
flour chemically treated at the mill; (2) it has spent 
large sums on building the finest possible warehouses 
for this flour, equipping them with every safeguard; 
(3) certain forms of insect life readily develop in 
stored grain and flour, in processing plants and in 
course of transportation, and every interest concerned 
carries on a continuous and expensive fight against 
this infestation; (4) the government recently has ruled 
that flour once infested cannot be reconditioned for 
human food, and the industries have accepted this rul- 
ing and to a large degree co-operated with its enforce- 
ment with decent application to reason and fairness. 

Now comes the “surprise” raid on a major scale, 
apparently purposely directed against a particular 
baker and equally intentionally involving the names 
of half a dozen milling concerns of the highest repute, 
who obviously could be in no way at fault because of 
their having milled and delivered the flour in sound 
condition weeks, even months, ago. Announcements of 
the raid and names of victims of the wholesale charges 
were given publicity calculated to do their reputations 
the greatest possible injury. 

We ourselves have no relish for the thought of bugs 
and worms, or their microscopic excreta, in flour and 
bread. This distaste is shared by all men in the bread 
industries, as is amply proved by their constant efforts 
to defend their products against a Nature not always 
kind. Not only have they long co-operated with gov- 
ernment in the battle against infestation but they have 
all along accepted rulings and submitted to actions not 
always fair. 

Yet we now face interruption to this orderly pro- 
gram by a blast from the clear, a purposely staged 
and highly sensational seizure involving property worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and priceless com- 
mercial standings, without warning and for cause yet 
to be determined but likely to prove grossly insuffi- 
cient to warrant the punishment already inflicted. This, 
as we said in the beginning, is the grossest kind of 
oppression, oppression of the type against which much 
of the world today is waging war. 

Surely there is both reason and room for right and 
fairness in solving these problems of protection to the 
public as well as to the bread industries themselves 
against characteristic insect infestation of cereal prod- 
ucts. There can be no justification for wholesale vic- 
timization of people in industry. There also may well 
be a decent tolerance in applying punishment with 
some regard to the measure of fault. We do not, in 
what is known as “the American way of life,” ordi- 
narily hang a man who has had the misfortune to be 
stung by a bee or make a pariah out of one who— 
we do not want to be too unpleasant about it—has 
unhappily swallowed an off-side oyster. 

So with all tolerance for the crusading spirit of 
these zealous guardians of the people’s food, even with 
added generous allowance for their enthusiasm in hold- 
ing their jobs, we yet regard the men responsible for 
this notable instance of so unfairly blackguarding 
decent manufacturers and merchants as being wholly 
unfit to act as public servants. To the lay mind it 
strongly appears that, despite the law which makes 
their acts possible, charges of gross oppression in office 
well might be sustained against them. 
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ANNON “U)ALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 
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For the benefit of those who may desire reprints of editorial 
or other articles appearing in THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER, the publishers will supply such reprints at actual 
cost, approximately as follows for articles occupying one page 
or less of space, ordered within six weeks of publication: $2.00 
for the first 100; 40c for each additional 100 up to 1,000; $4.00 
for each additional 1,000; minimum order, $2.00. For later or- 
ders a charge for resetting type will be added. Additional 
charges, at cost, will be made for articles exceeding one page 
in length, for reprints in pamphlet form, for special paper 
stock, extra color, etc. 
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Cost Estimate on Barrel of Flour 
Influenced by Multitude of Factors 


Epitor’s Note: This is another in a 
series of Studies for Flour Salesmen be- 
ing released by the Millers National 
Federation, purpose of which is to tell 
the story of the industry from the wheat 
grower to the consumer. The installment 
presented here deals with cost estimates 
in flour production. 

¥ ¥ 


HEN looked at from the 

\ \ standpoint of cost accounting, 

the elements of cost of a barrel 
of flour are: one, the cost of the material 
which enters into its manufacture; two, 
the cost of the labor which has been ap- 
plied directly to the material processed; 
and three, that part of the overhead cost 
which represents the value of the serv- 
ice rendered the product in the course 
of manufacture. Up to this point the 
only costs which have been incurred are 
those necessary to produce a barrel of 
flour; that is, create the supply. But, 
after this point is reached and the bar- 
rel of flour is, figuratively speaking, sit- 
ting at the mill door, there still remains 
the all-important job of selling. Then 
a new and different kind of cost ap- 
pears. This is the cost of distribution 
and no discussion of milling costs would 
be complete without some attention to 
the costs of the distribution function. 

Wheat, of course, is the chief ingredi- 
ent used in the manufacture of flour. In 
some flours, however, other materials are 
also used. For instance, self-rising and 
phosphated flours contain small quanti- 
ties of soda, salt and phosphate. Like- 
wise, certain bleaching agents are pres- 
ent in minute quantities in flours 
bleached with compounds. From an ac- 
counting standpoint, however, bleaching 
usually is not considered as a material 
cost. Most mills treat bleaching as a 
part of their manufacturing expenses. 
On the other hand, self-rising materials 
and phosphate usually are considered as 
material costs. The principle followed 
by most mills is to treat any item as a 
material cost if it displaces a sufficient 
amount of wheat to require an adjust- 
ment in wheat cost, particularly if there 
is much difference in cost between wheat 
and the other materials. 

The cost of wheat in a barrel of flour 
is the replacement value of the appro- 
priate mill mix delivered to the mill 
door at the time the flour is booked for 
sale, and is determined by three factors: 
first, by market conditions which set the 
price the miller pays for his wheat; sec- 
ond, by the cost of transporting the 
wheat to the mill, and third, by the mill 
yield. The individual miller has practi- 
cally no control whatever over the first 
of these factors and he must pay what- 
ever price is quoted on the open market. 
The cost of transporting the wheat to 
the mill is also largely outside of his 
control, but the yield factor is subject 
to some degree of control through the 
miller’s skill in maintaining the most 
profitable balance between flour and 
offal. 

Containers constitute a large part of 
the total material cost. Elsewhere in 
these bulletins containers are discussed 
from the standpoint of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation flour package differ- 
ential schedule, so we will not cover that 


subject here, but from an accounting 
standpoint it should be noted that the 
container cost is a substantial part of 
the total outlay for materials used. 
Material affected by 
flour extractions from the standpoint of 


costs are also 
differences in grade or patent. It is ob- 
vious that more wheat is required to 
make a barrel of short patent flour tian 
a barrel of straight grade 100% flour. 
From a cost standpoint, therefore, the 
wheat cost for short patent flour is rela- 
tively higher, but this is offset by the 
value of the additional by-products re- 
covered. The total proceeds, however, 
from the combined sale of the various 
patents, clears, and low grades must be 
sufficient to cover the cost of  straizht 
grade 100% flour. Since the price ob- 
tained for clears and low grades is ‘ess 
than could be obtained for straight 
grade 100% flour, the miller must charge 
a proportionately higher price for short 
patents in order to recover in toto the 
equivalent of straight grade prices on all 
sales. This briefly explains the necessity 
for price differentials between various 
grades of flour even though made from 
the same wheat. 

Successful millers recheck their grade 
differentials every few days and adjust 
for market changes. The use of fixed 
differentials over a long period of time 
will result in erroneous costs, due to the 
fact that the 
grades, clears and patents with respect 


relative values of low 
to straights do not remain uniform. 
The offal credit is the bulk mill door 
value of the available feed per barrel 
of flour, less a market decline safety 
factor. If more than one kind of feed 
is made from the wheat ground into 
flour the proportionate value of each 
kind is deducted from the raw wheat 


-cost to arrive at the cost of the what 


ground into flour. 

Material costs on the average account 
for well over 80% of the miller’s total 
operating expenditures. The proportion 
varies, of course, depending upon the 
level of wheat prices but, generally, it 
can be said that over 80 cents out of 
each mill dollar spent will go for mate- 
rials used in the manufacture and sale 
of mill products. 

Earlier in this bulletin it was stated 
that the second element in the cost of a 
barrel of flour is the cost of the labor 
which has been applied directly to the 
material processed. As used in ‘his 
sense, labor is not restricted to the nar- 
row meaning of manual work actuilly 
performed by the men in the mill, but 
also to the various expenditures for 
services and functions which add to the 
value of the raw materials processed. 
The expenses which add directly to the 
value of the raw materials processed are 
called direct manufacturing expenses. 
These include such items as mill and 
elevator labor, fuel, power, light, repairs, 
bleaching, laboratory expense and many 
others, depending upon the size of the 
mill and the degree of breakdown /ol- 
lowed in the books of account. 

In addition to these manufacturing ex- 
penses which increase or decrease in 
rather direct proportion to the volume 
of output, there are also certain costs 
which accrue largely irrespective of the 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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FLO U R 


Here is a Sales Natural 


Old Fashioned fine quality without a short- 


cut anywhere. 





One of the most sales-appealing brands 
in the whole food trade field. 



































Priced on basis of merit in the flour and 


market “ buildability.”” 
Enriched 
for 
Family Trade 





No distributor subsidies but sound sales 


helps where they “make sense.” 








THEM OL AND FLOUR INGO 
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Government Restrictions Create 
Tense Feed Situation in Canada 


The situation in mill- 
throughout Canada _ has 


Toronto, Onv. 
feed 


tense. 


become 
The control board has reduced 
the quantity of bran and shorts which 
may be exported to 25% of production 
while middlings may not be exported at 
all. This deprives flour mills of a source 
of profit and the Foreign Exchange 
Board of a source of American dollars 
which the country can ill afford to lose. 
At the same time prices for millfeed are 
so low in relation to other forms of feed- 
ingstuffs that speculative buying for stor- 
age has become the outstanding feature 
of all trading. For instance, bran is 
priced at $25 ton for delivery in Canada, 
while the export price is around $32 ton. 
Shorts and middlings show an equal dis- 
parity. 

This means that mills to break even 
must charge more for flour. They are 
also handicapped in relation to sales to 


the United Kingdom. For the moment 
this trade is stagnant but British buyers 
will be back in the market and they too 
will have to pay more for flour if the 
present policy regarding millfeed con- 
tinues. 

The control board at Ottawa assured 
the milling industry when this regulation 
was adopted that it would be strictly 
limited in duration and that the end of 
August or early September would see a 
return to an open market for millfeed. 

In the meantime speculative holding in 
store must have attention since it is en- 
tirely contrary to the policy of the board. 
If allowed to continue the practice will 
defeat the purpose control authorities 
have in mind. At such a time as this 
speculators in the feed picture perform 
no service either to farmers or millers 
but are in the way of making substantial 
profit at expense of both these industries. 





RESTRICTIONS ON SALE 
OF WHEAT RELAXED 


Winnirec, Man.—New conditions that 
have arisen in the past few months have 
made possible a relaxation of certain 
restrictions imposed by order-in-council 
in May concerning the sale and delivery 


of wheat, the Canadian Wheat Board 
announced last week. 
Farm-to-farm transactions in wheat 


for seed and feed purposes can now pro- 
ceed without restriction. Farmers, how- 
ever, cannot trade in wheat so that extra 
deliveries are possible on their permits. 

Small feed dealers who buy wheat for 
resale locally as seed or feed can do so 
without authorization of the board. 
Wheat so acquired must be disposed 
within the district and cannot be stored 
in a licensed elevator, shipped or sold 
through commercial channels. 

This does not apply, the statement 
said, to licensed grain or feed dealers, 
elevator companies or grist mills which 
must continue to record their purchases 
in the permit books. Gristing of wheat 
for the farmers’ own family use will be 
permitted above the quota of five bushels 
per authorized acre. Amounts gristed 
shall be recorded in the permit books 
and marked “family gristing.” 

“Removal of the restrictions should 
not encourage undue optimism on the 
general wheat problem,” the statement 
added. 

Another board statement advised mer- 
chants, tradesmen and general creditors 
wishing to accept wheat from producers 
in payment of debts or as security for 
payments of debts may not sell such 
wheat to the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Delivery of such wheat must be made 
in the name of the producer, and the 
producers’ certificate made out accord- 
ingly, with payments made direct to the 
producer. 


MEAT PRODUCTION STEPS 
UP CANADIAN FEED DEMAND 


Toronto, Onr.—Canada has _ seldom 
seen a more active demand for all kinds 
of feedingstuffs and coarse grains than 
at the present time. The primary reason 
is expansion in production of meats and 
especially bacon in provinces where these 
industries are established. Greater num- 
bers of cattle and hogs are being fed 
than ever before. This, with reduced 
crops of the coarse grains upon which 
the livestock “industry depends, has start- 
ed an upward movement of prices which 
may go anywhere. Estimates have been 
made that hogs alone have doubled in 
number since the new demand sprang up. 
Ministers of the government are advising 
farmers to go the limit in expanding 
production of hogs. It will be all to 
the good if Canada is able to increase 
and maintain the new level of produc- 
tion. Many farmers will then get away 
from the unprofitable production of 
wheat and other grains. In this respect 
the policy of the government in bonusing 
the production of coarse grains at the 
expense of wheat, adopted last spring, 
will prove to have been wise. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ONTARIO HARVESTING NEARLY OVER 

Toronto, Ont.—According to a report 
of the Dominion government issued on 
Aug. 12, harvesting of grain in old On- 
tario is nearing completion. Yields are 
below normal but the quality is excellent. 
Pastures in western Ontario are still 
suffering from dry weather and many 
farmers are using second growth alfalfa 
and clover for pasture. Better moisture 
conditions have improved pastures and 
late crops in eastern Ontario. Corn has 
made good progress in almost all parts 
of the province. Roots need rain in the 
western counties. The hay crop is short 
in all sections with the exception of 





northern Ontario. Grains are also better 
in that part of the province although not 
yet cut but ripening rapidly. The out- 
turn of fall wheat is estimated at 16,- 
417,000 bus as against 22,099,000 bus last 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MILLERS CONSIDER CONTRACTS 

MonrreaL, Que.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Association met here Aug. 
14 to consider the general situation in 
eastern Canada with respect to bakers’ 
contracts. The arrangement for some 
time has been that no contracts for pe- 
riods exceeding 30 days would be made. 
In other years, fall contracts often ex- 
tended over several months. It is desir- 
able that under war conditions such 
long-term commitments should not be 
made. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CANADA'S CARRYOVER A RECORD 

Toronto, Ont.—Canada had in store 
for carry-over at the end of the crop 
year which expired on July 31 a total 
of wheat in all positions which came to 
480,083,691 bus, by far the largest in 
the country’s history. Last year the 
amount was 300,473,465 bus. The amount 
of oats, barley and rye in store on July 
31 was about the same as a year ago 
for each. No great quantity of any 
coarse grain is ever carried from one 
crop year to another. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





FT. WILLIAM, PORT ARTHUR 
SHIP 676 GRAIN CARGOES 

Winnireo, Man.—A total of 676 car- 
goes of wheat and coarse grains cleared 
from the ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur during the 1940-41 crop year, ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. Sixty- 
four of the cargoes were carried in Unit- 
ed States bottoms. 

Wheat clearances totaled 217,439,003 
bus, and included 7,133,115 bus of durum 
wheat. The comparative totals for 1939- 
40 were 226,365,811 and 8,970,031 bus, 
respectively. Of the 1940-41 total 49,- 
347,181 bus were unloaded at United 
States ports, chiefly Buffalo. 

Coarse grain clearances with 1939-40 
totals in parentheses follow: oats 13,018,- 
645 (18,630,493); barley 9,971,860 (15,- 
446,834); flaxseed 1,612,798 (678,066) ; 
rye 4,297,261 (5,272,951). Small lots of 
screenings, oat groats and barley malt 
were also cleared from the lakehead. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FREIGHTERS FOR OCEAN SERVICE 
Toronto, On?.—Reports from shipping 

circles indicate that vessels are being 
withdrawn from the Great Lakes for 
freight service on the Atlantic. The lat- 
est item of this kind says Patterson 
Steamships, Ltd., Fort William, is leas- 
ing 10 of its ships for service between 
Canada and South America where they 
will carry bauxite from primary sources 
of supply to Canadian plants which oper- 
ate in the production of aluminum. The 
contract for use of these vessels will 
cover 18 months. 





BREAD WRAPPING LAW 
STIRS TRADE COMMENT 


Restrictions Unfair to Bakers, Some Claim— 
Insignificant Savings, Others 

Report 
B. C.—Restrictions im- 
posed by the Wartime Price and Trade 
Board upon the printing, weight and 
quality of bread wrappers have caused 
considerable discussion in the bakery 
trade here. 

A. McGavin, Sr., manager of McQGavy- 
in’s, Ltd., one of the larger bakeries in 
the city, regarded the restrictions as 
discriminatory. If bread can only be 
wrapped in a one-color wrapper, so 
should every other article in a grocery 
store, he claimed. The whole thing is 
ridiculous, he continued, as there is no 
point in not allowing more than one color 
when the cost of the additional color is 
only one quarter of a cent per pound 
of wrapping paper. 

H. B. Adams, manager of the Cowan- 
Dodson Bakeries, Ltd., took the angle 
that if Ottawa makes an order, the only 
thing that bakers can do is to follow in- 
structions. Actually, he said, the order 
affects the paper mills more than it af- 
fects the bakers. 

Speaking as manager of Canadian Bak- 
eries, Ltd., B. Colwell was of the opinion 
that the effect of the new regulation 
would not be very great. “There are so 
many regulations these days one _ just 
gets lost. I don’t know who the gov- 
ernment is consulting, or if they are con- 
sulting anyone.” 

On the other hand, J. A. Young, man- 
ager of Pacific Mills, Ltd., which sup- 
plies many of the bread wrappers for 
the city, said that the government re- 
strictions will probably prove a boon to 
bread manufacturers. He pointed out 
that the order is only banning the use of 
opaque paper and still permits the bak- 
ers to wrap their bread in full bleached 
sulphite paper or brown kraft paper. 
These papers, he said, are just as cffec- 
tive for wrapping bread as any other, 
the only disadvantage being that they 
do not take as effectively to color ad- 
vertising as the opaque paper. 

Mr. Young said that the use of the 
papers would probably save the bakers 
from $20 to $30 a ton on wrappers. He 
expressed the opinion that the restric- 
tions were probably due to the use of 
an imported chemical. Bread wrappers 
are made opaque through the use of 
titanium dioxide which is very expen- 
sive and has to be imported. 


VANCOUVER, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OWNERS DISMANTLING 
ATLAS MILL AT VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—All hope of the 
Atlas Flour Mills, Ltd., property being 
put back into operation here, faded dur- 
ing the week when the building was sold 
to a local machinery company. 

Work of dismantling the milling m* 
chinery is now under way preparatory t? 
shipping it east. 
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WAR GOSSIP FROM LONDON 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 








Loxnon, Enoranp. — The summer 
months have provided an opportunity to 
the authorities for the improvement of 
defective air raid shelters and the provi- 
sion of additional accommodation in this 
respect. The work never ceases and 
everything possible is done to provide 
the public with suitable shelters. 

The surface shelters, which are found 
in almost every street in London and 
other large cities, have, been strength- 
ened, rendered damp proof and provided 
with bunks. Those having “Anderson” 
shelters in their back gardens can also 
secure bunks for them free of charge, 
on application, while the tube stations 
have all been fitted with bunks. It was 
stated officially the other day that there 
is now sleeping accommodation in the 
London region for 1,277,000 persons in 
public and communal shelters, and for 
8,495,000 in domestic shelters, a total of 
4,772,000 persons. 

Sheltering in the tube stations is very 
popular, although during the summer 
months the numbers have been far less 
than during the winter and _ spring 
months when enemy bombing was at its 
height. Now, with the three-tier bunks, 
refreshment canteens and often a radio 
(provided by friends in the United 
States) conditions are very different to 
what they were at first, when the people 
slept on the ground and either had to go 
without food for many hours or bring 
their own. Of course, they must still 
bring their own bedding, but arrange- 
ments have been made whereby it can be 
washed for a few pence during the day- 
time and returned ready for use again 
at night. It can be easily seen that the 
motive behind this is to encourage clean- 
liness and the prevention of disease and 
parasites. 

The street surface shelters, so far, 
have not proved very popular. The Eng- 
lish climate is so damp, and also the 
ground, that it is very difficult to exclude 
the damp from these shelters and the 
Public, therefore, fight shy of them. Dur- 
ing the summer the authorities have tried 
to remedy this fault by various means 
and they are also being made “earth- 
shock resisting,” so it may be that if 
serious raids develop later on the public 
may take advantage of them. These shel- 
ters certainly do not improve the ap- 
pearance of the streets and block out 
the view of many a house. I have a 
large public one just outside my house, 
Provided with all necessities — electric 
lights, bunks, sanitary arrangements — 
but I have never known it to be used 
other than by myself when, during air 
taid duties, I have sometimes dived with- 
© when conditions have been very “hot” 


up above or have watched the horizon 
from the shelter of its good strong walls. 
For sleeping I prefer my own house and 
bed, notwithstanding the risk, and there 
are many like me. 

The majority of the street surface 
shelters are intended for family use, 
each having a gate and padlock, and are 
allotted to householders on application, 
when they would be fitted with bunks, 
free of charge. They can be made very 
comfortable but they have no doors and 
the cold and damp creeps in through 
such screens as one can put up. Some 
people have even fitted up their coal cel- 
lars as air raid shelters and go there as 
soon as the sirens sound. On the other 
hand, there are many who have remained 
on the top floors of houses and flat build- 
ings throughout the bombing to which 
we have been subjected during the past 
year, and do not seem to turn a hair. 
Experience has shown that no place is 
really absolutely safe, for even deep un- 
derground shelters have been penetrated 
by bombs with the resultant loss of many 
lives. It is all a bagatelle. 

NO DEFEATISM IN THE EAST END 

H. M. Tomlinson, the novelist, and 
born in the East End of London, re- 
cently wrote a graphic article in the 
American magazine Atlantic Monthly on 
“The Battle of London.” Some of you 
may have seen it but for the benefit of 
those who have not I give the following 
extracts. 

“Londoners are an easy going lot. 
They are a medley of all the kingdom. 
They never show civic pride, and they 
have no unity. Thousands who live in 
such parishes as Deptford have never 
seen Westminster Abbey, and don’t want 
to. The Guild Hall of the city fathers 
is less to them than the local cinema. 
But one day they had to view their many 
dead scattered among the smoking rub- 
ble which had been their homes but yes- 
terday; and now they are quiet, incon- 
solable, deaf to appeal, stubborn, sar- 
donic, resolved. Hitler won’t know what 
he did to himself when he tried to break 
them till he is informed. There is a blas- 
phemy against life there. 

“After all, how could such a man 
know the spirit abiding in London’s 
mean streets, where the Nobodies life? 
He had never heard of it. That spirit is 
older than the Abbey. It built the Ab- 
bey. It knows the hill on which the 
Tower of London stands before William 
the Conqueror’s ancestors had so much 
as settled in Normandy; even before the 
Romans arrived to build a wall to en- 
close the hill’s east side. . How ancient 


is that line of Nobodies. Why, that east 
wall of London, beyond the Roman wall 


of the city, now taking the worst shock 
of the Nazi assaults, had been a battle 
ground in Alfred’s reign, and before 
then. 

“That part of London east from Ald- 
gate Pump to Tilbury Docks, I ought 
to know well. Visitors rarely go that 
way. There is nothing to see. They view 
the pool from Tower Quay or London 
Bridge. Eastward goes London River, 
as sailors call the stream, to the Maplin 
and Nore lights. It is London’s main 
highway. Twice a day the sea comes up 


to fill the heart of the capital. The sea 
makes a difference, and adapts those who 
know it to the presence of peril. . . 

“T have learned how common is valor, 
though when things are well we do not 
see it in the strangers about us, because 
no special call has come. That, today, 
is an assurance of a better world, if we 
survive and if we will it. It was not 
soldiers who kept the lines of London 
steady when Goering’s legions struck. 
Only one’s neighbors were there. They 
did it.” 





British Food Outlook Considered 
Good for the Third Year of War 


Lonvox, Ene.—A_ speaker over the 
radio a few days ago said this country 
was about to harvest the largest grain 
crop in its history. From reports re- 
ceived from private sources this certainly 
seems true, and the minister of agricul- 
ture stated recently in the House of 
Commons that the agricultural position 
in the United Kingdom was very much 
brighter than he dared to believe pos- 
sible a year ago. He cautiously made 
no sweeping forecast as to results, say- 
ing it was dangerous to prophesy be- 
fore the harvest actually had _ been 
gathered in, but assuming ordinary rea- 
sonable weather between the end of July 
and the middle of September, he thought 
the food harvest would be of greater 
volume than in any previous year in this 
century. 

For making this result possible he paid 
a tribute to the war agricultural com- 
mittees, the farmers, the workers and the 
land owners. He pointed out that in 
the majority of cases the farmers had 
had to revolutionize their methods of 
farming to comply with requirements. For 
instance, grass farmers had been com- 
pelled to plow up their pastures, which 
were the apple of their eye, but under 
the guidance of the war agricultural 
committees the revolution had been ac- 
complished, and the result of the appli- 
cation of increased quantities of arti- 
ficial fertilizers and improved cultivation 
generally was the present magnificent 
crops. He gave a reassuring picture of 
the future. He and the Minister of Food 
together had been trying to estimate the 
amount of food that would be available 
to the people of Great Britain in the 
third year of the war. Imports, through 
various reasons, were bound to be less 
than in the second year of the war, 
especially owing to the Battle of the 
Atlantic and shipping losses, neverthe- 
less, with the increased home production, 
there was every prospect that the quan- 
tity of food available would be greater 
than in the second year of the war. There 
would be a switch over from proteins 
of animal origin to proteins of vegetable 
origin. 

Referring to feedingstuffs, Mr. Hud- 
son, the minister of agriculture, said 
that he and the Minister of Food had 
been impressing on farmers that they 


must make themsleves self-supporting 
this coming winter. Every farmer 
would be allowed to keep the feeding- 
stuffs he had grown on his own farm 
for feeding to his livestock. There were 
exceptions, the first being wheat. Wheat 
was required for human consumption. 
Therefore, it was proposed to continue 
the existing arrangements under which all 
wheat of millable quality, except that re- 
quired for seed, must be offered to an 
approved buyer. The question whether 
it was desirable in the national inter- 
est to introduce a storage payment and 
encourage farmers to store on the farm, 
was receiving consideration but had not 
been finally decided. The standard price 
would be 14s 6d per 112 lbs, equivalent 
to $1.09 bu. 

In conclusion Mr. Hudson said that 
plans were on foot to plow up another 
2,000,000 acres of grass. If the war went 
on, Britons would gradually take the 
plow right round England. They would 
have bigger crops and better grass. 
Schemes for drainage were coming in at 
the rate of 1,000 per week. He and the 
farming community realized the size of 
the task confronting them. They were 
heartened by the results achieved this 
year and encouraged to do better still 
next year. They could be relied on to 
pull their full weight in the drive for 
victory. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT POOLS SEEK $1 WHEAT 

Toronto, Ont.—Executives of the 
three prairie wheat pools of Canada 
have been in Ottawa with a petition to 
the government to advance and peg the 
price of wheat for this crop year at $1 
bu, basis No. 1 northern, Fort William. 
They argue that cost of production justi- 
fies their request and that farmers who 
depend on wheat cannot live on a low 
price basis. The present 70c bu _ has 
already been announced as the price for 
current crop. The pools contend that 
cost of production has been made the 
foundation in other industries for dura- 
tion of war and that the farmers are 
entitled to similar treatment. There 
will be a good deal of argument on this 
subject in one way or another but since 
the government has already decided on 
70c it is doubtful if any change will be 
made. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bblis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Estimating the Cost 
of Flour 


(Continued from page 28.) 
rate of capacity operated. These are so- 
called fixed charges and include depre- 
ciation, insurance, taxes and other over- 
head items such as executive and admin- 
istrative expense. 

The average flour mill has over $400 
gross investment in land, buildings and 
daily 
In order to meet the cost of 


equipment for each barrel of 
capacity. 
depreciation, various types of insurance 
and property taxes on this large fixed 
capital investment, the mills must pro- 
quantity of finished 
absorb these overhead 


duce a_ sufficient 
products to 
charges with the minimum burden on 
each unit of output. When the volume 
of output falls below that point where 
each barrel of flour absorbs its own fair 
share of the total fixed 
pense, then part of the overhead cost 


overhead ex- 


will not be “earned” and the company 
will sustain a loss. From the standpoint 
of cost accounting, the overhead which 
is not “earned” or absorbed by the 
product manufactured is not a cost of 
production. On the other hand, the “un- 
earned” overhead is very definitely a 
cost of doing business, a cost which the 
company must carry and for which pro- 
vision must be made from income if the 
company is to survive. 

The individual mill has far less con- 
trol over manufacturing expenses than 
is generally supposed, particularly by 
persons having no intimate contact with 
the responsibilities which the manage- 
ment of a flour mill entails. Wages, for 
instance, have a relatively high degree 
of rigidity for they are largely fixed by 
custom in those cases where labor 
unions have not had a major part in 
their determination. Taxes likewise are 
uncontrollable to a large extent by the 
individual company and interest is to a 
considerable extent outside the control 
of the company. The total of these costs 
for direct manufacturing, while not of 
an importance comparable with material 
costs, averages about 8% of the miller’s 
total expenditures, and must be fully 
reflected in selling prices if the mill is 
to survive. 

Administrative expenses constitute 
only a minor proportion of the total ex- 
penditure. The relatively high degree of 
rigidity of administrative expense is 
largely negated by the fact that the 
average mill does not spend more than 
3 or 4% of its total outgo on adminis- 
tration. 

Flour is manufactured by a continu- 
ous flow process in which one barrel of 
flour looks very much like any other. 
Consequently, there is no way to dis- 
tinguish one barrel of flour from an- 
other during the production process 
which would permit the allocation of 
manufacturing and administration ex- 
penses on any other basis than an equal 
share to each barrel. Therefore, up to 
the point where the barrel of flour is 
completely manufactured and, _figura- 
tively, sitting at the mill door ready for 
sale, all costs must be charged to the 
product, barrel and barrel alike. 

But, when the flour reaches the end 
of the “production line” and is ready for 
sale, then a new kind of cost is incurred 
which does not necessarily fall 
equal burden on each barrel. 

This new cost is the cost of distribu- 
tion and it commences at the point 


where production ceases. This new cost 


with 
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BIA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WuEat 


FLOUR 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 


HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 



















Stands for 
?. Vj Quality ano 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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includes every expenditure necessary to 
place the finished product in the hands 
of the purchaser. Since the route taken 
to reach the purchaser will vary accord. 
ing to the service required, so, likewise, 
will the cost of distribution vary fo, 
different products and different types 
of buyers. 

In allocating various distribution costs 
to individual flour sales, millers are 
guided by the channel through which 
the sale is made, that is, through sales. 
men, brokers or direct. For each chan- 
nel certain direct costs may be allocated 
in full to individual sales, but much of 
the general selling expense cannot be 
identified with individual sales. These 
“overhead” expenses, therefore, must be 
allocated in some manner which prop- 
erly apportions their cost over all bar- 
rels of flour sold. Such items as freight 
and delivery charges may be directly 
allocated to each sale because _ these 
charges are identifiable with specific 
transactions. Likewise brokers’ commis- 
sions and certain types of promotional 
expense may be allocated to specific 
sales. Salaries, traveling expenses, sales 
office administration, etc., however, are 
not identifiable with individual sales and 
these costs, therefore, must be charged 
against the “territory” in some manner 
which reflects the benefits which various 
types of buyers and various products 
obtain from such expenditures. 

This is not the place, of course, to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of various chan- 
nels of distribution, but from an ae- 
counting standpoint it should not be 
overlooked that differences in the func- 
tions performed have much to do with 
differences in costs. The function of the 
direct home-office sale, for instance, is to 
bridge the gap between the mill and the 
buyer with the minimum promotion and 
selling effort. The function of the field 
representative is to extend continuing 
service to buyers. Such functional dif- 
ferences are naturally reflected in sell- 
ing costs. : 

Sales office overhead expense is usually 
considered to fall with somewhat greater 
burden on direct sales than upon sales 
made by brokers and salesmen. On bak- 
ery flour, salesmen and brokers usually 
share approximately equal 
ments of the sales office overhead, but 
on family flour salesmen probably carry 
a slightly greater portion of this burden. 
With respect to general office overhead, 
it is considerably more difficult ‘o de- 
termine appropriate allocations. Much 
depends upon the individual set-uj) inso- 
far as the overhead cost of direc sales 
is concerned. 

Advertising, particularly so-called in- 
stitutional advertising, is difficult to allo- 
cate on any sound basis. If it is done, 
however, for the purpose of promoting 
the sale of any one brand of flour, the 
cost may be properly allocated only t 
that brand and distributed among the 
quantity brackets in proportion to sales. 
Special grocery display work is usually 
separable both as to brands and custom- 
ers and the costs allocated accorcingly: 

The chief point which it is hoped that 
the reader has observed in this «liscus 
sion on distribution costs is that distri- 
bution costs are subject to wide varit 
tions depending upon many factors. It 
is often this attribute of selling and dis- 
tribution which accounts for substantial 
differences in selling prices, even where 
material costs and manufacturing 4 
relatively the same. Exclusive of freight 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Any Buyer of POLAR BEAR 
Will Tell You... 


. that it is a flour that stands up 
to its job, whether that job is to help the 
distributor get more business or assure 
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that the baker will make and sell more 
of a better loaf of bread. 


For 42 Years POLAR BEAR Has Been Doing a Good Job 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e . p yee CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








MUSIC ON THE AIR.—No doubt 
the radio folks could spoof us publish- 
ers a bit, too, about our shop direction- 
vernacular, but it doesn’t seem half as 
funny to us as the language of balmy 
wave-length and blahing kilocycle. 

Well, 

Ex- 


cellent example is right before us in the 


iver see a broadcast script? 


you’ve got a treat in store for you. 


series of “Listen, America” broadcasts— 


you know those national hookups in 


which enriched bread is mentioned? 
Here’s the way they start off: 

Announcer: (JOYFUL AND DY- 
NAMIC) Listen America! (HIT BELLS 
AND CHIMES . . RECORD . 
FULL TO FILL STUDIO AND DOWN 
FOR .) VOICE OF BIBLE: 
(OVER CHIMES) 

Awake, awake, put on strength, 

Ye shall walk and not faint, 

Ye shall run and not be weary, 

Ye shall renew your strength, 

Ye shall mount up with wings as eagles. 
(BELLS UP QUICK FULL AND 
DOWN FOR)... 

And here are some of the music and 
dialog directions, culled at funniest ran- 


dom: 

(MUSIC AND TICKER 
BULGE...) ... (MUSIC SNEAKS 
IN) . . . (COW MOOS OFF, SNEAK- 


ING IN) . . . (MOO CLOSER)... 
(MOO . . . CLUMPS OF HOOVES) 
. . . (MOO ON MIKE) . . . (MUSIC 
SNEAKS IN FAST...) . . . (SHIM- 
MER MUSIC UP AND OUT) 
(MUSIC BRIDGE...) . . . (THEME 
WASHES OUT RECORD & UNDER) 
(THEME UP TO A QUICK 


SND) . (MUSIC BULGE) .. . 
(MUSIC BUMP) (TICKER) 
. . . (PRESS VOICE) . (QUICK 


BRIDGE) . . . (MOOD MUSIC) .. . 
(MUSIC OUT) (RAIN OFF- 
STAGE GROANS IN BACK- 
GROUND) . . . (EAST INDIAN MU- 
SsIC—JUST ONE BAR AND UN- 
DER:) (SEGUE . RAIN) 
(SHORT MUSIC CURTAIN) 
(MUSICAL FANFARE: . . .) 
. . . (VERY SHORT, QUICK MUSIC 
BULGE) (1 BAR RAUCOUS 
MUSIC PUNCTUATION & QUICK 
SEGUE TO G THEME UNDER:).. . 
(MUSIC . TAG AND UNDER) 
. . . (MONTAGE MUSIC...) ... 
(TOOT ‘TOOT OF CRANE GRIND- 
ING... ENGINE UP)... (MOTOR 
ACCELERATES) . . . (MOTOR AC- 
CELERATES MORE) (TER- 
RIFIC DRAWNOUT CRASH) 
(GONG BOOMS OFF MIKE) 
SAD MUSIC WELLS UP AND 
CROSSES INTO HURRY MUSIC 
AND FADES OUT . . . (CURTAIN). 


There’s a lot of other hocus-pocus, too, 
and a trifling bit of hokum, if we may 
say so without offense. The other night 
we went to see a Professor Quiz 
broadcast from a local theater. Just be- 
fore the program puffed onto the air we 
got our instructions. These were, quite 
frankly, aimed at fooling the sponsor. 

There were two ways of clapping, said 
the master of ceremonies. But the or- 
dinary polite way, such as one uses in 
orchestra halls, doesn’t wow the sponsor. 
He will only know the broadcast—and, 
in consequence, the candy bar—is going 
over big if we pat twice as hard and 
twice as fast. 

(Ssh! Keep it quiet, please—the spon- 
sor is a dumb cluck and doesn’t know 
this. Us age-twelve slickers are too 
smart for him.) 


¥ ¥ 


But don’t let’s get really started to 
talking about radio, or we shall say what 
we think about the “joyfully dynamic” 
announcers and programmers, with their 
mispronunciations, their misplaced em- 
phases, their misguided accents and the 
elocutionary miseries with -which they 
“fill” the air “full”; if we were to say 
what we think about most of these word 
mouthers it would be positively impolite. 


FROM LITTLE ACORNS.—History 
has rootlets that are not visible to the 
beholder of the tree. Example: It ap- 
pears from a confession recorded in the 
columns of this journal more than half 
a century ago that the reputation of 
Minnesota wheat grew from a founda- 
tion, not of its subsequently established 
worth, but of somewhat phoney publicity 
work. . . The confessor was General 
William Gates Le Duc, who had a skill- 
ful hand in building St. Paul, in Minne- 
sota railroad and immigration promo- 
tion, in agricultural experimentation and 
in flour milling (associated with Harri- 
son H. Graham, he built a mill in the 
early fifties at the falls of the Ver- 
million River, in Hastings, Minn., and 
laid claim to being the first miller to 
manufacture and introduce on this coun- 
try’s markets flour from Minnesota spring 
wheat). 

Prior to his milling venture Mr. Le 
Due found himself one bright day at the 
world’s fair in Cincinnati, to which he 
had transported by steamboat a wild 
buffalo bull. Noting some fine samples 
of wheat in a seed store he conceived 
the idea of putting them on exhibition, 
labeled as Minnesota products. Then he 
followed through by calling them to the 
attention of Horace Greeley, who liked 
them so well he ran a series of editorials 
on Minnesota as a wheat growing state. 
This was the big push-off, and fortu- 
nately Minnesota wheats didn’t let either 


By Carroll K. Michener 








Horace or Mr. Le Duc down. Next 
spring immigrants poured into Minne- 
sota and spring wheat was on its way. 

Chief result of the general’s reputa- 
tion as an agriculturalist was his ap- 
pointment, in 1877, as United States 
commissioner of agriculture. He or- 
ganized what are now the animal industry 
and forestry divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


A variant of the venerable 
mummy wheat hoax comes from a farm 
somewhere in Utah, where Indian 
mounds filled with ancient artifacts are 
said to have yielded in addition a num- 
ber of earthen jars of corn, sealed with 
pine gum. According to the newspaper 
accounts this corn, when planted, sprout- 
ed vigorously and made enormous yields. 
. .. And still the plant scientists keep 
shaking their heads, as they always have 
done about the magic wheat exhumed 
from tombs of the Pharaohs, and saying 
that only under extraordinary and virtu- 
ally impossible circumstances does the 
viability of such seeds as those of wheat 
and corn persist beyond ten or a dozen 
years. 


P Mrs. Lou Bell Harris, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, economics student, is do- 
ing her bit for national defense. The 
news correspondents tell us that she has 
devised a defense-type cake, which “is 
made without flour or butter.” Here’s 
the recipe: 6 egg yolks, 1 cup of granu- 
lated sugar, 1 teaspoonful of vanilla, 1 
cup of graham cracker crumbs (12-16 
crackers), 14 teaspoon of salt, 2 tea- 
spoons of baking powder, 1 Ib of nut- 
meats finely chopped, 6 egg whites, 1 cup 
of whipped heavy cream and 3 table- 
spoons of powdered sugar. . . . Just 
what sort of defending this defense cake 
will accomplish is not wholly clear to us, 
but we assume it will fit in under the 
head of heavy ordnance. There must be 
some point in leaving out flour and but- 
ter, though at the moment it escapes us. 


. . « Jolly little excerpt from Food In- 
dustries editorial page: “An unpardon- 
ably gullible friend recently attended the 
National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense and actually believed some of the 
pronouncements from the higher authori- 
ties on nutrition about the virtues of 
whole-wheat bread vs. the use of syn- 
thetic vitamins. Accordingly he went in 
heavily for whole-wheat bread. After a 
week of this diet he was sent to a hos- 
pital, ultimately discharged and forbidden 
thereafter ever to eat whole-wheat bread. 
The episode cost him more than $200. So 
much for the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion and the horrors of ‘devitalized’ 
foods.” 


IT COULDN’T HAPPEN NOW 
Running back through the files of Tur 
Miter for 1906 we 
tripped over this phrase in big German 
text type: “Hoch Soll Er Leben.” 
repeated in successive issues leading up 


NorTH WESTERN 
It was 


to the annual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation, which was held that 
year in Milwaukee. Finally an explana- 
tion came to light in this editorial para- 
graph: 

“The catch-line ‘Hoch Soll Er Leben’ 
is the welcoming cry of the millers of 
Milwaukee. It is intended as an early 
reminder to readers that Milwaukee is 
preparing to receive and entertain the 
Millers National Federation when it holds 
its next annual convention and that it is 
time to think about that interesting event 
and make arrangements to attend it. 
‘Hoch Soll Er Leben’ means ‘high may 
he live, and it will not be the fault of 
the hospitable millers of Milwaukee if 
the visitor to the convention does not 
live high during his stay in their good 
city.” 

Jawohl. There are no German millers 
in America—not since 1917. There are 
only American millers. Which is just 
as well, of course, from practically every 
point of view. For the well-wishing 
“hoch soll er leben,” symbolical of a 
lot of things for which the world once 
was the richer, now would have to be 
transformed into a “heil hitler”—and the 
legend of the friendly, kindly, jolly Ger- 
man-American miller of long ago would 
have a hard time standing up under that. 

WHEN EVERYBODY HAD A JOB. 
—Somewhat naturally we’ve slipped into 
the habit, since hard times came a decade 
or so ago, of thinking very highly of 
those good old pre-depression days when, 
it seems to be generally assumed, every- 
body who wanted a job had one. And 
yet, here stands this paragraph in the 
midst of an editorial in THe Norruwest 
ERN Mivier of 35 years ago: 

“This is the golden age of the half- 
baked; the half educated. Never before 
have the ill-equipped made such a brave 
showing in the battle of life. Prosperity 
and consequent industrial activity have 
created an unprecedented demand and 
the supply of really competent workmen 
being now, as always, limited, the world 
is perforce compelled to accept the serv- 
ice of the indifferent, the unskillful and 
the inexperienced and pay far more fot 
it than it is really worth. This condi- 
tion obtains in all lines of effort, from 
the highest to the lowest. In the trades 
the incompetent and slothful are no long 


‘er unemployed, for the call is urgent 


and if it cannot be supplied by first class 
well-trained workers, the others must 
be utilized.” 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


= 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 

















FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Mili": 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
Produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 











| KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
| New York City and San Francisco 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
4 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 
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Wholesalers Market 
25 Per Cent 


(Continued from page 24.) 
for the year 1939 amounting to $17,894,- 
332 (preliminary figure). Sales and intra- 
company transfers of these plants 
amounted to $18,359,000. 

Sales as reported for this industry 
may differ from value of products for 
several reasons: (1) Sales are affected 
by changes in inventory between the 
beginning and end of the year; (2) in 
some instances, sales were distributed 
on the basis of selling price rather than 
value of products, and (3) some plants 
in the industry purchase and sell goods 
which they do not process. The latter, 
included in sales but not in value of 
products, amounted to $684,000 in 1939. 

Sales of the 78 plants of the blended 
and prepared flour industry are analyzed 
in the following table: 


Blended and Prepared Flour Made From 
Purchased Flour (78 Plants) 


% of 

Channel— Amount sales 
Sales to or through own 
wholesale branches .... 
Sales to manufacturers, 
commercial, etc., users. 
Sales to wholesalers and 


$4,495,000 24.5 


2,414;000 13.1 


PO. 0 vn'n004405440080 5,065,000 27.6 
Sales to export intermedi- 
DOO 6c week euwecedvcees 74,000 4 


Sales to retailers for resale 
Sales to household con- 
DUMOLS ccccccccescsvece 


6,241,000 34.0 

70,000 4 

Total sales ...ccscscves $18,359,000 100.0 
TRENDS 


Compared with previous census pe- 
riods for which similar data are avail- 
able, sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
decreased from 40.3% in 1929 to 25.9% 
in 1939, and sales direct from plants to 
retailers for resale from 27.1% in 1929 
to 23.2% in 1939. 

Sales to manufacturers, commercial, 
etc., users also decreased (from 23.5% 
in 1929 to 19.1% in 1939). In contrast, 
increases are noted in sales through 
wholesale sales branches (from 7.7% in 
1929 to 26.5% in 1939). Sales through 
retail outlets owned and operated by 
manufacturers remained at approximately 
the same level. These changes reflect a 
possible tendency, chiefly on the part of 
the larger manufacturers, to establish 
their own wholesale selling organizations 
closer to retail outlets. 

The table below compares sales by 
channels in 1939, 1935 and 1929. Inter- 
plant transfers, export sales and sales 
not allocated to usual channels have been 
omitted from this table. 





c—1939. Per cent 
Channel— % of of sales* 
Sales to— Amount sales 1935 1929 


Or through own 
wholesale 
branches ....$179,379,000 26.5 26.7 7.7 

Or through own 
retail stores.. 

Manufacturers, 
commercial, 
etc., users ... 

Wholesalers and 
jobberst ..... 

Retailers for re- 
Oe B45 eaves 153,367,000 23.2 19.8 27.1 

Household con- 
sumers ...... 


8,375,000 1.3 1.4 1.4 


126,229,000 19.1 18.8 23.5 


171,661,000 25.9 30.8 40.3 


26,465,000 4.0 2.5 








Total sales...$661,476,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 

*Total sales amounted to $768,031,000 in 
1935 and $1,003,612,000 in 1929. tRevised 
for comparative purposes. {Includes sales 
to export intermediaries. 

The data in this report were gathered 
as part of the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures but were compiled and published 
by the Census of Business. All 1939 
figures are preliminary and subject to 
revision. Similar studies were made cov- 
ering the years 1929 and 1935. 
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{> EQUIPMENT 
| LOANS 


We have been handling a 


steadily increasing number of 





equipment loans. Practically 
everything from trucks to 
locomotives. Our experience 
may stand you in good stead 
when you are planning the 
purchase of additional equip- 


ment. We will be very pleased 





to talk to you and give you 


any details you desire. 
NORTHWESTERN 
BANK BUILDING. A 
home for business where 
5,000 office people are busy 
creating more business. 


Installment Loan Division 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—SEVENTH ST. to SIXTH ST.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
(On Marquette Ave.) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 





















































CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





E. IRBER, Agent 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILtinois MipLanp Rartway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 


























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bed WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 30 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
















FEEDSTUFFS *°n*" 

















Northwestern 
—The feedman’s weekly newspaper _yjiller 
Staff 
$1.00 PER YEAR 
118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. . 




















BROKERS REGARDED AS 
“EMPLOYEES” BY BUREAU 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has recently ruled in 
some cases that brokers selling flour for 
the mills are employees and that the 
mills are required to pay social security 
taxes on the brokers’ compensation, re- 
ports a bulletin of the Millers National 
Federation. 

The regulations of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue provide that the relation- 
ship of employer and employee exists 
where the person for whom services are 
performed has the right to control and 
direct the individual who performs the 
services, not only as to the result to be 
accomplished by the work but also as to 
the details and means by which that re- 
sult is accomplished. That is, an em- 
ployee is subject to the will and con- 
trol of the employer not only as to what 
shall be done but how it shall be done. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled in one case that the tax must be 
paid on the broker’s compensation where 
the only control to which the broker is 
subject is (1) as to price, (2) as to 
territory and (3) as to handling com- 
petitive brands. The broker in this in- 
stance is apparently an independent con- 
tractor and his compensation is not 
subject to the federal old age pension 
and unemployment compensation taxes, 
but the bureau has ruled that the rela- 
tionship of employer and employee exists 
and that the taxes must be paid. 

The same question arises in connection 
with state unemployment compensation 
taxes. Presumably most of the states 
will follow the federal rulings in indi- 
vidual cases. 

The policy of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on this question seems to be 
changing, the bulletin says. There ap- 
pears to be a tendency in the bureau to 
hold that the tax applies wherever any 
form of direction is retained by the mill. 

It is probable that court action will be 
instituted in some individual cases. In 
the meantime, mills which claim exemp- 
tion from the social security tax on com- 
pensation to their brokers should make 
sure that their contracts with the brok- 
ers do not provide for control of the bro- 
kers’ actions by the mill and that in car- 
rying out the contract no control is ex- 
ercised, the bulletin advises. 
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HIGHER FOOD COSTS ARE 
INEVITABLE, LAZO SAYS 
BriacxspurG, Va.—Farmers attending 
the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Rural Affairs here on July 31, were 
warned by Hector Lazo, executive vice 
president of the Co-operative Food Dis- 
tributors of America, that the increased 
wages for labor and recent legislation, 
combining to produce rising farm prices, 
could not help but produce higher food 
costs for the nation, in spite of retailers’ 
attempts to keep them down. He decried 
the ease with which parity payments 
have been forced through Congress, es- 
pecially on wheat and cotton, although, 
he said, intelligent businessmen realize 
there must be comparable prosperity on 
the farm as well as in industry. He dis- 
cussed many of the problems of food 
distribution, including pending price con- 
trols, the confusion surrounding grade 
labeling, standardization of can sizes and 
voluntary trade action in the face of 
Department of Justice anti-trust prose- 
cutions. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Cc. 
TOLEDO, OHIO « 


U.S.A. 

















Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








Crown Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





a 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


ee 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











—4 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILI.S 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 











WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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STAMP PROGRAM USES 
HUGE TOTAL OF FOODS 


Distribution of Flour in June Amounts to 
$6,562,000 Lbs—Lease-Lend Program 
Also Growing 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—Food products 
are being moved by the blue stamp pro- 
gram of the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration at the rate of $10,000,000 a 
month. The 4,000,000 families taking ad- 
vantage of the program are using nearly 
50% more agricultural products than 
they consumed before the program was 
launched, according to figures released 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The June, 1941, level of blue stamp 
operations showed distribution of the 
following: 

5,514,000 doz eggs, 36,562,000 Ibs flour, 
12,028,000 lbs other cereals, 12,443,000 
Ibs pork, 6,889,000 Ibs lard, 40,000,000 
lbs vegetables, 2,772,000 doz oranges, 4,- 
941,000 grapefruit, 5,651,000 Ibs apples, 
1,466.000 Ibs raisins, and 1,893,000 Ibs 
prunes. 

The blue stamp program, Department 
of Agricultural summaries reveal, is not 





Buying Power Rise 


Boosts Food Sales 

ie) 

Steadily rising retail food sales thus 
far in 1941 and prospects for continued 
increase in dollar volume in that field are 
accounted for mainly by broadening con- 
sumer demand for higher grade products 
and rising markets, rather than any wide- 
scale consumer hoarding, the New York 
Journal of Commerce reports. 
ro Based on estimated aggregate 1940 re- 
tail food sales volume, sales during the 
first five months of the current year have 
increased approximately $560,000,000 over 
comparable 1940 totals, with a gain of 
approximately $1,350,000,000 in total re- 
tail food volume for the full year in- 
dicated on the basis of maintenance of 
the current increased rate of activity 
and price levels. 


Method Increases Solids 
in Evaporated Milk 
0 


A new method of making evaporated 
milk to enable processors to put 25% 
more milk solids in the standard can 
or case, and thus save valuable shipping 
Space as well as considerable quantities 
of tin for defense uses, has been worked 
out by two scientists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Evaporated milk made by the usual 
procedure contains only about 26% of 
milk solids—the maximum concentration 
that will stand the high temperatures 
of sterilization without curdling. 

Drs. B. H. Webb and R. W. Bell, of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, who de- 
vised the new procedure, found that if 
milk is forewarmed at temperatures con- 
siderably higher than the conventional 
9° C., it may be concentrated to a milk 
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the whole of the picture of distribution 
of surplus agricultural products by any 
means. Other distribution programs, in- 
cluding food shipped on lend-lease, in- 
volve as much or more distribution than 
the stamp program. 
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OKLAHOMA GROCERY FIRM SOLD 

OxutaHoma City, Oxia.—The Carroll- 
Brough & Robinson wholesale grocery 
firm here, originally founded in 1900 at 
El Reno, Okla., has been sold to the 
Fleming Co., wholesale food distributor, 
with headquarters in Topeka, Kansas. 
Ned Fleming is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas company. 
Walter Beverforden, manager of Fleming 
interests at Independence, Kansas, will 
become manager of the Oklahoma City 
house. 
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NEW CORPORATION FORMED 

Taunton, Mass.—Following the dis- 
continuance of Cobb, Bates & Yerxa Co., 
1-2 Taunton Green, this city, there has 
been formed a new corporation to be 
known as Cobb, Inc., now located at 182 
Taunton Green, to carry on about the 
same type of business. The former com- 
pany operated a large grocery and mar- 


solid content of 3214,%, without curdling 
in the heat of sterilization. Use of the 
new method would require unly a tubular 
heater—a small item of expense in the 
average evaporated milk plant. 

With evaporated milk containing 321% 
solids instead of the usual 26%, a stand- 
ard case of 48 cans would contain 226 
oz of milk solids instead of the usual 
181, or nearly 25% more actual nutritive 
value per case. The new procedure would 
result in a net saving of 1.68 lbs of tin 
per 100 cases, and a net saving of 20% 
in the number of cases, tin cans, and 
shipping space required. 


Norwegian Cheese 


Available 
re) 


The housewife can now add to her list 
of food items Holmboe Gjetost (pro- 
nounced “yeh-toast”), a different kind of 
cheese new to most Americans in this 
country, but for more than 1,000 years 
the Norwegian national cheese. Cut off 
from supply from the mother country, 
Norwegians are now making this cheese 
here. 

Gjetost is rich in butterfat, milk sugar 
and vitamins A and D. It retains its 
flavor and texture indefinitely and does 
not spoil or harden when kept. It is a 
loaf cheese that has a cafe-au-lait color 
and tastes something like malted milk 
or caramel. 


Soybeans Claim B: 
° 


Recent tests prove that the soybean 
ranks high in vitamin B, and the vitamin 
B complex in general, according to an 
announcement by the Soy Flour Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. In fact, the soybean 
exceeds the vitamin B, of meats in gen- 


ket, including a large bakery in which 
it produced its own baked goods. 

The new corporation will continue to 
operate a modern bakery which will be 
in charge of John Panton, who is one 
of the new owners, being clerk of the 
corporation. Other officers of the new 
corporation include Antone M. Viera, 
Alice B. Weatherbee, 


president, and 


treasurer. 
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A. & P. TO LAUNCH MAGAZINE 
DRIVE FOR OWN PRODUCTS 


New York, N. Y.—The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. will begin a magazine 





advertising campaign in September pro- 
moting the entire line of its own prod- 
ucts for the first time. 

A. & P. cof- 
Marvel bread, Jane Parker 
doughnuts and cakes and the 33 Ann 


Items to be featured are 
fees, teas, 


Page foods. 
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WHOLESALE FOOD INDEX 
SOARS TO NEW HIGH—$3.21 


New York, N. Y.—The wholesale food 
price index as reported by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reached $3.21 for the week 


eral, it is reported. Soya flours assayed 
between 1,030 and 2,019 I.U. of vitamin 
B, per pound. 


Bread Doubles as 


Pudding 
fe) 


After 16 months’ testing by both sales 
outlets and housewives, Dromedary Or- 
ange-Nut Bread in cans, ready-to-serve, 
is being marketed nationally by Hills 
Bros. Co., New York. The new prod- 
uct, which “doubles” as a hot pudding, 
was developed by Hills after the suc- 
cess of Dromedary Date-Nut Bread. 

Orange-Nut Bread, baked from a 
home-type recipe, comes in 8-0z loaves 
packed in round cans equipped with key 
openers. A _ special process is used to 
keep the bread moist and fresh even 
The back 
of the label, designed for easy removal 
from the tin, has directions for special 
sandwiches and recipes for sauces to use 
when the bread is used as a pudding. 


Ss s 


after removal from the can. 


Loss Leader Group 


Indicted on Coast 
fe) 


Following similar actions in other sec- 
tions of the country, a special grand jury 
returned two indictments in Los Angeles, 
Cal., recently, charging 76 corporations 
and individuals engaged in the sale and 
distribution of foods, groceries, candy 
and tobacco in the area with violation of 
the antitrust laws. 

A. Andrew Hauck, special United 
States attorney, described the  indict- 
ments as “more of an economic inquiry 
than a criminal action.” Among those 
named in the indictment directly affect- 
ing food were the Food and Grocery Bu- 
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ended Aug. 12, the highest level since 
October, 1929. This compares with $3.19 
last week, and 2.24 a year ago. 
Advances were registered in flour, 
wheat, corn, rye, mess pork, hams, cheese, 
eggs, 


lasses, raisins and sheep, while declines 


sugar, cottonseed oil, peas, mo- 


were shown for oats, barley, lard, butter, 


cocoa, beans, steers, hogs and lambs. 
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SMA BUYS CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Purchases an- 
nounced by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration on Aug. 12 included 3,000,- 
000 Ibs of flour, 400,000 Ibs of 
cracked wheat and 8,000,000 Ibs of corn- 


WasuHinoton, D. C.- 


soya 


starch. 
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CUSHMAN’S REPORT SHOWS 
NET LOSS FOR PAST YEAR 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., for the 12 months 





ended July 12, 1941, report net loss of 
$3,880, after and 
parable with net income of $52,314 a 
year ago; for the 28 weeks, net income is 
$110,972 after and 


charges, in comparison. with $188,479 the 


taxes charges, com- 


placed at taxes 


previous year. 


Good F 


reau of Southern California, the South- 
ern California Associa- 
tion, the Certified Grocers of California, 
Ltd., with Clayton Whiteman its man- 
ager, Smart & Final Co., Ltd., Safeway 
Stores, Inc., and others. 


Retail Grocers 


Indictment charged that the defend- 
ants conspired to raise and fix wholesale 
and retail prices of foods, groceries and 
allied products. Bail was set at $1,000 
in every case. 


U.S. Eats More Candy 

12) 

An 84% increase in the sales of con 
fectionery and competitive chocolate 
products was recorded by all types of 
candy manufacturers in 1940 according 
It is 
pointed out in the study that there is a 


close comparison 


to the Department of Commerce. 


rate of 
increase of per capita consumption with 
that of capita 
consumption increased to nearly 17 Ibs 
in 1940, about 714% over the 1939 con- 


between the 


national income. Per 


sumption, while national income increased 
a little over 7%. 

This survey is based on reports from 
an identical group of manufacturers ac- 
70% of 
sale of 


counting for between 65 and 
the total manufacturers’ 


$336,000,000. 


about 


Loblaw Warehouse 

Oo 

Loblaw Groceterias, Inc., will expand 
its warehouse at the Niagara Food Ter- 
minal, Buffalo, N. Y., by a 35,000 square 
foot addition to give it a total floor 
area of approximately 250,000 square 
feet. The Buffalo services 
95 of the 118 stores of the company’s 


warehouse 


chain. The others are serviced from the 


Syracuse, N. Y., warehouse. 





J. J. Hartnett 


prefers to remain 


J. J. Hartnett, who is sales director 
of the northern sales division of Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, says that he 
has never worked for any other company, 
nor in any other business than flour mill- 
ing. What’s more, he asserts that he 
“would much prefer to remain in the 
milling business.” He was one of 141 
millers, descendants of millers and not 
yet 40 years old, who were honored as 
the “younger set of the milling family” at 
the Millers National Federation’s meeting 
this year. Mr, Hartnett’s first connection 
with his firm was in the grain department 
in his home town, Kansas City, where he 
worked during vacations from college. 
Later he became a regular employee as 





TOUR IN NORTH 


Matt H. Dobson, Jr., of Dobson-Hicks 
Grain and Seed Co., Nashville, and Mrs. 
Dobson left last week for an extended 
trip to points of interest in Canada. 
They will go by boat from Detroit, 
Michigan, to Sault Ste. Marie, whence 
they will go by Montreal. 
Later, they will take a cruise down the 
St. Lawrence River to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, spending some time at Que- 
bec. 


motor to 


REST OVER 

R. L. Wiles, of R. L. Wiles & Co., 
Nashville feed manufacturer and dealer, 
has returned from Red Boiling Springs, 
Tenn., nearby summer resort, where he 
had been “resting up.” 


HOME FROM FISHING 


C. H. Williamson, president, C. H. 
Williamson & Co., Inc., St. Louis, re- 
turned last week from his cottage at 
Rhinelander, Wis., where he 
couple of weeks fishing. His family will 


spent a 


return home later. 


MANHATTAN VISITORS 


W. K. Rainey, chief chemist for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been a recent New York vis- 
itor, as were Louis Freeman, head of the 
service department of the American 
Breddo Corp., Chicago, who was intro- 


’ father, 


J. B. DeHaven 


longest service record 


secretary to the president in 1933, and he 
was transferred to sales two years later. 
Since then his rise has been steady. His 
whose first name of John, as 
well as his occupation, was passed along 
to his son, has been traffic manager for 
the company for about 25 years. 


J. B. DeHaven, who was recently 
elected president of Allied Mills, Inc., to 
succeed the late H. G. Atwood, has the 
longest service record of any employee 
of Allied Mills, having served this firm 
and predecessor companies for 40 years. 
He has acted in many different capaci- 
ties and is now serving his second term 
as chairman of the board of directors of 


erhondl & 


duced on ’change by David Coleman and 
Douglas Janney, former West Virginia 
representative for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. of New Ulm, Minn., but now living in 
Concord, Mass., who stopped off to visit 
J. N. Claybrook, New York manager for 
the mill. 


CONV ALESCING 

Benjamin Gottfried, president of the 
Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., is still con- 
fined to the hospital following a recent 
illness, but is recuperating satisfactorily. 


FORTNIGHT IN NEW MEXICO 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
director of sales for the Acme Flout 
Mills Co., has spent the past fortnight in 
New Mexico where he motored with his 
family for a vacation. 


TEXANS OPTIMISTIC 

Austin Morton, Oklahoma City, direc- 
tor of sales for the Dobry Flour Mills 
of Yukon, Okla., has returned from a 
trade trip to Texas cities. Although 
crops are somewhat spotted, he said that 
good business was apparent, and that the 
general feeling is optimistic. 


GOLFING SUMMER 

Fred Wolf, Jr., manager of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, is spend- 
ing much of his time with his family in 
Colorado Springs and made a creditable 
showing in the Broadmoor open golf 
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Walter R. Barry 


new director 


the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Walter R. Barry, of Minneapolis, vice 
president in charge of grocery products 
operations for General Mills, Inc., has 
been elected a director of the company to 
succeed Thomas C. Thatcher, of Okla- 
homa City, who retired because of his 
health. At the same time Mr. Barry was 
elected, stockholders of the firm ap- 
proved a reduction of the number of di- 
rectors fron’ 17 to 13. 


The father of W. J. deWinter, Jr., is 
foreign sales manager for Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Young Mr. 
deWinter has been employed in his fath- 


tournament. He was home long enough 
to be host to a large group of women 
golfers from neighboring cities at an in- 
vitational tournament on his private 
course at Ellinwood. 


CHANGES CONNECTION 


Thomas Chapman, long associated with 
the sales departments of various Texas 
mills and lately bakery sales manager of 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
is now in the sales department of Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman. 


OFFERS BAKERY 

M. L. Koehl, Delphos, Ohio, is offer- 
ing his bakery, which has been in the 
family for 53 years, for sale in order to 
engage in the brokerage business hand- 
ling flour and other bakers’ supplies. 


THROUGH THE BLUE 


Many more miles of flying were added 
to the record of Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Feder- 
ation, Chicago, last week. He made an 
air trip to the Pacific Coast and back, 
stopping at San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas and Oklahoma City. 


TO HUDSON BAY 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, in 
Minneapolis Aug. 14, reported that his 
state this year will have a bountiful crop 
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Yi.’ do 
W. J. deWinter, Jr. 


young export miller . 


er’s department since 1936, two years 
after his graduation from the school of 
business of the University of Minnesota. 
His rearing has been close to the export 
branch of the milling industry, for he 
spent several years of the early twenties 
with the deWinter family in the West In- 
dies, acquiring some knowledge of Span- 
ish from Cuban children. His father has 
been connected with foreign sales work 
since 1918. Mr. deWinter’s experience 
belies his expression that his biography 
“is not very interesting.” Last spring he 
was among those honored as the “younger 
set” of the milling industry by the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 


of high protein wheat. He left that eve- 
ning for Winnipeg, on his way to 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay. 


FEDERATION VISITOR 

Frank Allen, vice president, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., visited the 
offices of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, last week. 


JOINS EAGLE STAFF 

Anthony Scartelli has joined the sales 
staff of the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. E. J. Bermel is 
the district manager. 


CUP HOLDER 

H. J. Nosworthy is the new holder of 
the president’s cup, emblematic of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange golf cham- 
pionship, by virtue of his win at the 
annual tournament. Next year the event 
will be open to all employees of the grain 
trade. Until now competition has been 
confined to members of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 


TRADE CALLER 


Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo 
lis, is spending the week in Detroit and 
Cleveland. 


LADY LUCK NO FRIEND 


Walter Regier, traffic manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
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decided lady luck is not riding with him. 
Recovering from a badly wrenched knee 
he was stricken with acute appendicitis 
and underwent an emergency operation 
at the Halstead, Kansas, hospital. He is 
making satisfactory recovery. 


HOLIDAY IN CANADA 

Raymond T. Kroutil, vice president of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., has 
returned with his family from a vacation 
at Lake Louise, Canada. 


MOUNTAIN HOLIDAY 

Floyd Bateman, district sales manager 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., has 
returned from a fortnight’s vacation in 
Colorado. His family accompanied him. 


COLORADO VACATION 

J. G. Schmitz, vice president and man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
yvator Co., accompanied by Mrs. Schmitz, 
is vacationing in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


IN CENTRAL STATES 

E. D. Rogers, vice president, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo 
and Detroit recently. 


E. 8. HUGHES IMPROVED 


E. S. Hughes, assistant secretary of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
who was stricken with paralysis three 
weeks ago, made marked improvement 
last week, and is sitting up a little each 
day. 

MR. MARCY VISITS 

A. B. Marcy, Commercial Milling Co., 
Detroit, was a recent visitor in Chicago 
and Minneapolis. 


VACATION IN EAST 

Frank E. Church, president of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is 
on a several weeks’ vacation trip in the 
East. 


MEXICAN FORTNIGHT 

John Vanier, president of Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, is spend- 
ing a fortnight on vacation with his 
family in Mexico. The trip is being 
made mostly by automobile. 


RAPID TRAVELING 


Howard S. Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, who has been covering the United 
States and Canada by airplane, wrote 
from San Francisco that he and Mrs. 
Pearlstone had an enjoyable visit at 
Banff, Lake Louis. From there, they 
flew direct to Vancouver, and down the 
coast to San Francisco. They expected 
to visit Los Angeles, Dallas, Texas, and 
Kansas City, and be back in New York 
by Aug. 24, 


DUDE RANCHER 

Frank A. Theis, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Theis left last week end 
for several weeks’ vacation at a dude 
tanch in Arizona. 


OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


C. K. Michener, managing editor of 
Tae Norruwesrern Mutter, Minneapo- 
lis, is spending a fortnight as the guest 
of the Saskatchewan government, during 
Which time he will make a moving picture 
‘ontinuity which will be used by the Ca- 
tadian government to stimulate tourist 
trade through amateur showings in the 
United States. The assignment came 
through the National Film Board of 
Canada. Mr. Michener, a member of 
the Amateur Cinema League, has long 
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had photography as his principal hobby, 
and he has produced several moving pic- 
ture continuities that have won him 
recognition. 
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G. W. FISHER 

G. W. Fisher, 56, supervisor of the 
Winnipeg sales department with the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, died from a heart 
attack while playing in the annual Mani- 
toba lawn bowling tournament at Win- 
nipeg, Man., last week. A brother, J. B. 
Fisher, is a member of the Winnipeg 
Grain. Exchange and Canadian manager 
of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
society. 

Shortly after coming to Canada in 
1906, Mr. Fisher joined the staff of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., and re- 
mained with that organization until 1924, 
when he went to the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers, Ltd. He joined 
the staff of the Canadian Wheat Board 
in 1935. 


CARROLL A. MARTIN 

Carroll A. Martin, traveling solicitor 
for McCabe Bros. Co., Minneapolis, and 
well-known in the grain trade in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, died recently, 
in his 61st year. He had been associated 
with his company for 30 years. Funeral 
was held Aug. 11. Surviving are his 
widow, two daughters and a son, C. A. 
Martin, Jr., of Des Moines, Iowa. 
FRANK H. JONES 

Frank H. Jones, 62, southern repre- 
sentative of the Trenton (Ill.) Milling 
Co. for the past 12 years, died on Aug. 
11 at Methodist Hospital, Memphis, fol- 
lowing a stroke. 


JOHN HARTLAUB 

John Hartlaub, pioneer Cincinnati bak- 
er, died recently at the age of 79 years. 
He had learned the business from _ his 
father, and it is being carried on by his 
three sons. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SALES TO RUSSIA 
RUMORED ON WEST COAST 


PortLanp, OrreGon.—Wheat 





sales to 
Vladivostok were rumored at midweek in 
the Pacific Northwest, but no definite 
confirmation was obtainable. Russian 
sales have not come under the export sub- 
sidy heretofore, and new arrangements 
could easily be arranged, it is thought. 
Sales to Russia have been around 1,000,- 
000 bus in past years, with Russian ships 
coming to get the wheat. The outlet is 
not thought to be a large one, even if a 
subsidy is allowed. Canada and Aus- 
tralia are also in a position to furnish 
wheat to Russia. 
¥ ¥ 
Rumors Persist at Vancouver 

Vancouver, B. C.—For several weeks 
now, there have been reports in local 
grain and flour circles that business was 
in prospect for Vladivostok; these 
rumors were stronger than ever during 
the week, but it was impossible to con- 
firm any actual sales. 

With scarcity of neutral tonnage for 
such a movement and with Japanese ships 
now entirely off this run, the burden of 
handling any wheat or flour business from 
here to the Russian Pacific port will 
depend entirely on what Russian ships 
are available. 


cA Cheerful Name 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Anda cheerful flour 
Performing always with 
Good cheer and confidence. 
Cheerful also in the 
Baker’s pride in his product 
And usually ina 


Cheery profit account. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - . KANSAS 


OU 
INSTITUTE 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ou, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: jackwash of big business of 
a week ago brought sales the past week to 
117% of capacity, compared with 286% the 
previous week and 78% a year ago. Smaller 
buyers who found out that chains had bought 
heavily and who also saw the market escap- 
ing them, came in for various amounts rang- 
ing from nearby to 120 days’ needs, Buying 
fell off as week progressed. 

With market so much higher than it was 
at turn of the crop year, it is increasingly 
difficult to convince buyers that flour should 
be correspondingly as high as wheat. Hence 
it is much harder now to get a satisfactory 
price than it was six weeks ago. Export bus- 
iness the last 10 days improved, as buyers in 
Puerto Rico and Cuba came in for sizable 
bookings. From 50,000 to 100,000 bbls were 
booked during that period to these islands. 

Directions harder to obtain; millers begin- 
ning to apply more pressure in this direction 
and somewhat less on sales, Clears tighter 
and harder to find, although buyers not par- 
ticularly numerous, 

Quotations, Aug. 16: established brands 
family flour $6.40@ 6.65, bakers short: patent 
50@5.75, 9 $5.35@ 5.60, straight $ a 
5.50; first clear $3.85@ 4.10, second clear $3.60 
a 3.80, low grade $3.40@ 3.55. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 






tic business active, 9 fair, 7 quiet, 6 slow 
and 5 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Quiet week for sales, 


which averaged only 69% as compared with 
155% previous week; 70% of orders taken by 
bakery trade, No exports. Operation varied lit- 
tle and averaged 64% as compared with 68% 





previous week, Prices fluctuated but closed 
unchanged, Quotations, Aug. 16: hard wheat 
short patent $6.20@ 7.20, soft wheat short 
patent $6.20@ 7.20, standard patent $5.804 
6.80, bakers extra fancy $5.70@5.75, bakers 
short patent $5.55@5.60, bakers standard 


$5.50 5.55. 

Omaha: Mills reported sales from 100 to 
200% of capacity. Trade somewhat draggy 
due to decline in wheat. No special feature 
to trade; demand largely for small lots for 
90- to 120-day delivery. Directions fair to 
good, Former buyers are showing more in- 
terest in shipment on balance of contracts, 
in preparation for fall and winter trade. Mills 
operated five to six days, producing 27,000 
bbls. Quotations, Aug. 16: fancy family short 
patent $5.90@6.25, standard patent $5.60@ 


5.75, bakers’ short patent $5,.50@ 5.65. 

Wichita: Prices are about stationary, sales 
ranging from 40 to 75%, directions fair, mills 
operating from 90 to 100%, 

Hutchinson: Business came in minor 
spurts which were not productive of any 
great volume, Interest dawdled much of the 
time and no round lot orders were booked. 
Shipping directions fairly satisfactory. 

Salina: Demand for flour fairly good past 
week with prices unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections difficult to secure, Quotations basis 
Kansas City: hard winter short patent $5.50 
@ 5.60, standard patent $5.35@ 5.45 






5@ 5.45. 

Texas: Sales of some mills this week no 
more than 50¢ or 60% of capacity, others 
over 100%, Better outlet to the Southeast 
account some shifting of inter-market wheat 
values in favor of Texas mills. However, most 
business in home territory, Operations gen- 
erally around 60% of capacity, though some 
mills are running full time. Prices average 
about unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 15: family 
flour 48s extra high patent $6.25@6.50, high 
patent $5.75a@6; standard bakers 98's $5.50 
@ 5.75; first $4.70@ 4.80, del, Texas 
com, pts. or Galveston domestic rate, 


clears 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Considering reasonably heavy 
sales during July and first week of August, 
additional business booked by spring wheat 
mills during the week was remarkably good. 
Total reported was 110% of capacity, against 


235% a week earlier, and 164% a year ago. 





Generally thought that both bakers and 
the family trade are now fairly well cov- 
ered, and millers do not anticipate any par- 


ticularly heavy trading from now on, unless 
there should be an unexpected sharp change 
in the market. Bakers may add to their 
holdings on breaks. 

Very tight situation developing in clears. 
Bakers using a higher ash flour, .46 to .48, 
and this has cut down production of clears 
very materially. Result is that spring clears 
are searce, and millers would not be sur- 
prised to see them drawing even closer to 
patent levels. Spring clears bringing better 
prices than some winter patents. 

Several larger companies report shipping 
directions on family flours have fallen off. 
On bakery flours, directions have been light 
for some time, although an occasional com- 
pany reports an improvement in this re- 
spect. Total business on mill books com- 
pares very favorably with former years. 

Quotations, Aug. 19: established brands of 
family patent $6.50@ 7.10, spring first patent 
$6@6.25, standard patent $5.70@5.90, fancy 
clear $5.50@5.65, first clear $5.20@5.35, sec- 
ond clear $3.95@4.15, whole wheat $5.50@ 
6.80, graham standard $4.80@ 5.10. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Aug. 16: King Midas, Min- 
neapolis (two mills), Northwestern Consoli- 
dated A, Pillsbury South A, Durum A, Gra- 








ham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, Washburn 
Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole Wheat. 

Interior Mills: Inquiry again fair, and scat- 
tered mills made good sales last mid-week; 
trade apparently more reconciled to current 
price levels, because some business reported 
called for shipment up to and after Jan. 1; 
shipping directions only fair at best, most 
companies would welcome an improvement in 
this respect; meantime, because of limited 
offerings, millfeed has strengthened; good 
split and straight car demand at top prices, 
with mill-door inquiry taking a fair per- 
centage of current production. 

Duluth: Quotations, Aug. 16: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $5.80. 
Market ruled irregular, but mill price at close 
unchanged from week ago. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Sales averaged fairly good dur- 
ing week, although showed some signs of 
spottiness .A midweek bulge in prices brought 
in most business, Interest rather general 
among medium sized bakers, and sales most- 
ly car lots to 1,000 bbls. Plenty of quiet 
periods, however, and some indication that 
many bakers have current and nearby feeds 
covered. 

Family sales continued to improve moder- 
ately, a forecast of seasonal autumn improve- 
ment. Cooler weather and more aggressive 
retail merchandising generally begins to be 
reflected in family flour business at this time 
of year. Shipping directions continue good, 
although some sellers report a tendency to 
postpone directions a little as result of recent 
flour seizures in Chicago. Clears continue 
firm and comparatively scarce. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: spring top patent 

‘ 25, standard patent $5.30@6.15, first 
45, second clear $3.90@5.05; fam- 
ily flour $ 5@7.70; hard winter short patent 
$5.40@ 5.8 95% patent $5.20@5.80, first clear 
$4.300 4.95, second clear $4.30@4.40; soft 
winter short patent $4.90@6, standard patent 
$4.804 5.90, first clear $4@4.60. 

St. Loui Decided improvement in buying 
over past few weeks. Both bakers and family 
trade booking in good round lots for ship- 
ment from prompt to 120 days and in some 
cases later, The usual car lots show heavier 
than of late. Although quite a number of buy- 
ers took hold, there are others who are about 
ready to come in. No change in clear situa- 
tion. Hard variety fairly active, while soft 
still draggy. Jobbers report some pickup in 
business. More interest shown with some 
booking up to 120 days. Specifications fair. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.75@6.65 straight $5.05@5.45, first 
clear @4.65; hard wheat short patent 
$5.05@5.75, 95% $4.90@5.40, first clear $3.95 
a@4.35; spring wheat top patent $5.25@5.75, 
standard patent $5.10@5.50, first clear $4.80 
@ 5.25, 

Toledo: “On again, off again’? seems to 
characterize flour buying that has been done, 
coming in spells as dictated by moods of the 
trade and inciting developments. Impression 
prevails that sales of soft wheat flour have 
not been in proportion to total require- 
ments as has been the case with hard wheat 
flours and that the potential consumption 
has not been so deeply penetrated. Buying 
has continued more largely on hand-to- 
mouth or nearby requirements, leaving a very 
considerable quantity not purchased and indi- 
cating a steadier amount of sales from week 
to week. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26¢ 
rate points to New York, Aug. 15, was 
$1.034%, having worked during the week from 
lle to 9c under the close of the Chicago 
September future. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.15, locally made 
springs, high gluten $6.15, bakers patent 
$5.90, hard winter wheat bakers patent $5.80, 

















in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill, with prices 
rather closely held, and outlook for still 
higher levels as stocks of wheat and free 


wheat movement are exhausted. Receipts at 

Toledo have declined to normal movement. 
Cincinnati: 

tinues dull 


No heavy sales; market con- 
because of undercurrent of un- 
certainty. Demand from small buyers very 
limited. Prices holding about steady. While 
there has been no change in bread prices in 
Ohio, the Northern Kentucky Bakers Associ- 
ation voted to increase the prices of all bak- 
ing products, except bread, beginning Aug. 
18. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: spring, family short 
patent $6.25@6.50, standard patent $5.75@6, 
first clear $5@5.25; hard winter short patent 
$5.75@6, 95% patent $5.25@5.50, first clear 
$4.50@ 4.75; soft winter short patent $5@5.25, 
95% patent $4.75@5, first clear $4.@4.25. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales fairly good, with buyers 
placing substantial orders and _ exhibiting 
more confidence, Larger orders accompanied 
by continued complaints as to greater con- 
sumer volume but lowered net profits due to 
increased material, labor and other costs. 
Family as well as bakery trade bought quite 
liberally and indications were that books of 
mills would swell quite materially in new 
contracts before Sept. 1. Directions also 
showed a big improvement. Spring first clears 
in particularly heavy demand; price up 25@ 
30c¢ bbl. Export trade continued light. Prices 
held quite steady. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: spring fancy patent 
$7.90@ 8.05, top bakery patents $6.10@6.20, 
standard patent $6.05@6.15, spring straights 
$5.95@6.05, spring first clears $5.25@5.40; 
soft winter short patent $6.40@6.50; pastry 
$5.30@5.40. 

New York: 








Trade generally reported mod- 


“95% $5.40@5.65; soft 


erate sales, and although total volume in no 
way comparable with previous week, never- 
theless nearly everyone participated to some 
degree. As markets advanced at mid-week, 
many buyers inclined to purchase, but later 
wheat reactions undermined confidence and 
held down orders. Contrary to previous week, 
sales were in small units, with only occa- 
sional round lots, whereas big bakers were 
nearly all in market 10 days earlier. A furth- 
er difference was the sharing of Texas mills 
in the business, along with Kansas and 
spring outfits, as the all-rail prices of these 
mills has precluded them from much of the 
recent interest, as it has Pacific Coast con- 
cerns. Cake flours from the East and Middle 
West sold in proportionately good volume, 
and among all flours a premium was offered 
for immediate shipment. 

Quotations, Aug. 15: spring high glutens 
$6.10@6.40, standard patents $5.85@6.20, 
clears $5.55@5.75; Texas high glutens $5.85 
@6; Kansas high glutens $5.90@6, 95’s $5.70 
@5.90; soft winter straights $5.15@5.60. 

Boston: New business slow and total not 
up to previous week. Inquiries numerous 
when market turned downward. Those hold- 
ing to idea of lower prices became interested 
but withdrew when firmness developed. A 
few buyers whose bookings were running 
low came in for some commitments in round 
lot figures, but most sales were for minimum 
car lots and even these were not plentiful. 
Most types of flour included in week’s bus- 
iress but spring patents held slight edge. In 
general, trade not yet covered for an appre- 
ciable time and substantial business still to 
be booked. Family sales registered no im- 
provement; commitments only for fifl-in 
needs. Directions picked up somewhat. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 15: spring high 
glutens $6.60@6.70, short patents $6.45@ 
6.55, standard patents $6.25@6.40, first clears 
$5.90@6.05; southwestern short patents $6.15 
@6.30, standard patents $5.95@6.10; Texas 
short patents $6.25@6.35, standard patents 
$6.10@6.20; soft winter patents $5.55@5.65, 
straights $5.35@5.50, clears $5.15@5.30. 

Baltimore: Prices continue unchanged as 
demand appears limited to practically only 
immediate and near future requirements; 
receipts, 21,758 bbls, an increase of 5,547 bbls 
over the previous week. Quotations, Aug. 16: 
spring first patent $5.95@6.20, standard $5.70 
@5.90; hard winter short patent $5.60@5.80, 
winter short patent 
$5.85@6.55, straight $4.65@5. 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, undertone 
running generally firm during the early por- 
tion, but turning unsettled later. Moderate 
demand fell off and offerings became more 
liberal. Prices showed net declines on all 
grades but at the close prices were about un- 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 16: Spring wheat 
short patent $6.10@6.25, standard patent 
$6@6.10, first spring clear $5.50@5.65; hard 
winter short patent $5.85@6, 95% $5.70@ 
5.85; soft winter straights $4.75@5.20. 

Pittsburgh: Demand held to moderate 
lots, ranging from a single car to round lots 
of 600 to 800 bbls. Prices little changed and 
inclined to firmness. Buyers held to limited 
allotments of both springs and hard winters, 
although a better tone apparent because of 
general advance of ic loaf in which chain 
bakeries, independent wholesalers and retail 
bakers joined. Directions moderate. Family 


sales improved; an increased demand for 
soft winter flours, with cake and pastry 
makers active buyers. Prices unchanged. 


Fancy clears sought but were scarce. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 16: spring short patent $6.15@ 
6.40, standard patent $5.95@6.20; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.90@6.15, standard patent 
$5.75@ 5.85, low protein hard winter standard 
patent $5.75@6; soft winters $4.30@4.50, 


bulk. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Prices and market picture 
unchanged. Only scattered sales, mostly 
hand-to-mouth replenishing of needed stocks. 
Buyers weren’t interested in future bookings; 
still waited for a drop. Lack of buying also 
explained by fact that a burst of stock- 
replenishing during July left buyers still 
with enough on hand. Flour sold principally 
southwestern, with a little activity in spring 
and soft wheat. Bread up lic loaf in New 
Orleans; production still good after rise. 
Shipping directions well maintained. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: Hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.80@7.10, first patent $6.60 
@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.55, fancy 
clear $5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@5.75, sec- 
ond clear $5.05@5.30; hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.80@6.05, bakers short pat- 


ent $5.55@5.80, 95% $5.40@5.60, first clear 
$4.40@5.10, second clear $4.05@4.35; soft 


wheat short patent $6.20@6.70, straight $5.45 
@ 5.80, first clear $4.55@4.90. 

Atlanta: Still not much volume. Blenders 
most interested buyers. Good sales of soft 
wheat short patent and fair bookings of 
soft wheat 95% made last week. Ship- 
ping directions to them on schedule. Family 
sales to wholesalers very quiet and spotted. 
No interest in bookings, although a large 
number are not heavily supplied. Shipping 
improved slightly in some instances but con- 
tinued very slow in the majority. Wholesalers 
are keeping their stocks at a minimum, be- 
cause of sultry weather. Family flour dealers 
also complain of pretty dull out-go. Bakery 
flour sales light and scattered. Movement of 
flour to them fair to good. Prices 5@10c 
lower to unchanged. Spread between Okla- 
homa and Kansas family flour now only 6c. 
A considerable quantity of soft wheat flour 
sold to bakers. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent 
$6.25@6.50, straight $6.15@6.40; first spring 
bakery clear $6@6.15; hard winter wheat 
family short patent $6.45@6.50, fancy patent 
$6.05@6.10, standard patent $6.05@6.10, spe- 
cial patent $5.65@5.70, 95% $6.05; hard win- 
ter bakers short patent $5.60@6.05, standard 
patent $5.50@5.95, straight $5.40@5.85; low 
protein 95% $5.35@5.50, bulk; first clear 
$4.90@5.50, jutes; second $4.40@4.55, jutes; 
soft wheat family short patent $6.45@6.60, 
fancy patent $6.05@6.20, standard patent 
$6.05@6.20, special or low grade $5.65@5.80, 
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95% $6.05; soft wheat short patent, bulk 
basis, $5.55@5.70; soft wheat 95% $5.25@5.40, 
bulk; fancy cut-off $4.70@5.05, bulk; first 
clear $4.45@4.60, jutes, second clear $4.25q@ 
4.35, jutes; Pacific Coast family short patent 
$7.15, fancy patent $6.75, standard patent 
$6.75, special or low grade $6.35; soft wheat 


95% $4.90, bulk, c.if. South Atlantic and 
zulf ports; self-rising flours quoted 25. 
higher. 

Nashville: Further advance _ stimulated 


some interest and most buyers bought a few 
cars for reasonably prompt shipment. Book- 
ings scarce as mills would not book flour for 
deferred shipment, basis immediate shipment 
quotations, and buyers would not pay 104@ 
20c more for deferred than for immediate. 
Blenders reported business as rather light 
to only fair; their buyers in South and South- 
east carrying rather light stocks and will 
have to buy for fall requirements. Bakers 
report business as continuing exceptionally 
good. Only a few scattered lots bought by 
bakers, as larger ones are covered for 90 
days or more. Smaller buyers bought as 
needed. Directions fair to good. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.30@6.90, standard patent 
$6.05@6.30, fancy patent $5.70@6.05, clears 
$5.35@5.70; hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.90@6.40, standard patent $5.50@5.90; 
spring wheat short patent $6.40@6.65, stand. 
ard patent $6.05 @6.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market still disorganized by 
strikes, with only a hope for an early settle- 
ment. Wholesalers and larger bakers have a 
good supply on hand and are getting more 
from Montana mills which are not affected 
by strike. Smaller consumers able to get de- 
liveries from mills that have flour already 
in stock in warehouses. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: family patent $6.10@ 
6.75, blue stem $5.90@6, straight soft white 
$5.35@5.55, pastry $5.30@5.50, Dakota $v.40 
@6.65, Montana $6@6.15. 


Portland: Much broader interest from do- 
mestic buyers during week in Pacific North- 
west. Mills continued to book freely in bakery 
and wholesale trades. With advancing wheat 
prices, nearly all buyers in market. Still some 
holding out on heavy purchases, believing 
wheat market will have some setbacks, but 
majority buying steadily. Deliveries not 
promised because of mill strikes, but sales 
being made without specific delivery dates. 
Export business again quiet. No interest from 
China, while Philippine and South American 
sales continued very light. Export subsidies 
unchanged: 60c to Philippines and $1.35 to 
Americas. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: all Montana $5.70@ 
5.90, bluestem bakers, unbleached $5.40@ 
5.80, bluestem bakers $5.45@5.65, Big Bend 
bluestem $5.40@5.60; cake $7@7.20, pastry 
$5@5.20, pie $5@5.20; fancy hard wheat 
clears $5.20@5.35, 100% whole wheat $5.20@ 
5.40, graham $4.75 @4.95, cracked wheat $4.75 
@ 4.95. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: Demand for spring wheat flour 
took on new life; mills doing an excellent 
business. Bakers placing contracts and other 
buyers also booking substantially. Prices low 
and complaint of cutting general, however. 
Lists have been reduced 20c but that does 
not represent level at which flour is being 
sold in some cases. Quotations, Aug. 16: top 
patents $5.15 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20, 
in 98's jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto 
territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour light. 
West Indies and Newfoundland in market 
for regular quantities but no further buying 
from United Kingdom and without that bus- 
iness the total week’s sales look small. Ca- 
nadian mills have been asked by U. K. im- 
porters to delay shipment of flour now on 
order so it would appear that market is 
well supplied in meantime. Mills asking same 
prices as a week ago. Quotations, Aug. 16: 
vitaminized flour for export to the U. K. 26s 
9d per 280 lbs, jute, f.0.b., Montreal seaboard, 
August shipment; 27s September. 

Ontario winter wheat flour market dull. 
Prices too high for buyers but present out- 
look is for higher levels rather than reduc- 
tions. Reason for this: winter wheat crop 
light and more likely to be used for feed than 
has been the case in any previous season 
due to scarcity of other forms of feed 
throughout province. This flour also too dear 
for export buyers. Price unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 16: $4.70 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, basis Montreal; bulk lots $4.50, in 
buyers’ bags for export. 

Ontario winter wheat not coming out. 
Farmers holding grain as they believe they 
will get even better prices, expecting $1 
wheat before long. No price change. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 16: dealers asking 95c bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Montreal: Buying of spring wheat flour 
showing decided improvement. Lists have 
been reduced 20c bbl and apparently this 
was what purchasers were waiting for. Most 
of this is bakery business and a good deal 
of contracting is being done. Reports are 
that mills are disregarding former under- 
standing that no bookings would be accepted 
for more than 30 days; stated that much 
longer-term contracts being accepted. Cutting 
also appears rampant. Quotations, Aug. 16: 
top patents $5.15, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.20 
bbl, in 98-lb jutes, car lots, net cash, track, 
Montreal basis. i 

Export trade in spring wheat flour quiet. 
West Indies more actively interested than 
in recent weeks and Newfoundland took usual 
amount, but no other country was in mar- 
ket. United Kingdom did no new booking 
and orders on hand from that source will 
soon be running out. Amount of business 0D 
mill books for September small. Asking price 
unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 16: export pat- 
ents, fortified, for shipment to United King- 
dom 26s 9d 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b., Montreal sea- 
board, August shipment; 27s, September. 
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[ 4 SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 


Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent........... $5.50@ 6.25 $6.00@ 6.25 $...-@.... $5.25@ 5.75 $7.90@ 8.05 $6.10@ 6.40 $5.95@ 6.20 $6.10@ 6.25 $6.45@ 6.55 25@ 6.50 $6.40@ 6.65 
spring standard patent...... 5.30@ 6.15 5.75@ 5.90 oe Pee 5.10@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.15 5.85@ 6.20 5.70@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.40 5.754 6.05@ 6.40 
spring first clear............ 5.00@ 5.45 5.20@ 5.35 ne reees 4.80@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.40 5.55@ 5.75 ceeaeakes 5.50@ 5.65 5.90@ 6.05 5.00@ Bes “Reds 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.40@ 5.95 eee e@.... 5.50@ 5.75 5.05@ 5.75 oDucee 5.85@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.80 5.85@ 6.00 .30 5.75 @ 5.90@ 6.40 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.20@ 5.80 oe @ucee 5.35@ 5.60 4.90@ 5.40 S Peer 5.70@ 5.90 5.40@ 5.65 5.70@ 5.85 3.10 5.50@ 5.90 
Hard winter first clear....... 4.30@ 4.95 a eer 3.85@ 4.10 3.95@ 4.35 coerce oe Q@aveve TTT. FTer ooo ® 4. Te PA 
Soft winter short patent...... 4.90@ 6.00 sW@icces sue 5.75@ 6.65 6.40@ 6.50 eS ae 5.85@ 6.55 A see 5.00@ 6.30@ 6.90 
soft winter straight.......... 4.80@ 5.90 . --@ =* 5.05@ 5.45 @ 5.15@ 5.60 *4.65@ 5.00 *4.75@ 5.20 4.754 6.05@ 6.30 
Soft winter first clear........ 4.00@ 4.60 06 0eee ees X eee 4.25@ 4.65 o@Decse Tre. Sere ree, rere os @ ccoe 4.00@ 5.35@ 5.70 
Rye flour, white............. 4.00@ 4.45 4.10@ 4.35 ésaen --@ 4.75 -@ 5.05 4.55@ 4.80 ctv 658 4.90@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.50 .@ 
Rye flour, dark............+- 3.25@ 3.65 3.30@ 3.65 ee Pree -.-@ 4.05 ~@ 4.35 oneeevens -+-@ 3.85 coev® cous@® 3S chee eons 

ttSeattle (98’s) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $6.60@6.75 $...@... ee re $6.40@ 6.65 $....@.... Spring top patent{..$....@5.15 §$....@5.20 Spring exports§ ......... 26s 9a on 
Soft winter straight... 5.35@5.55 o@ a0% Montana ....... 6.00@ 6.15 cowele Spring second pat {.. --@4.40 ....@4.70 Ontario 90% patentst..... $4.70 
Pastry ...ceeeeeeeeee 5.30@5.50 ooo oso Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 , 


*Includes near-by straights. 
|Tuesday prices. ftF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 


wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 
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8-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





Ontario winter wheat flour trade at a low 
point. Usual business frdém_ biscuit manu- 
facturers and other large buyers lacking. 
High prices given as reason but this class 
of buyer cannot hold off indefinitely. Even 
this business, when offering, does not repre- 
sent much activity. It is export trade that 
is most missed. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 16: $4.70 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, car lots, net cash, Montreal freight 
basis 

Winnipeg: Export business in flour small 
and confined to small lots with Newfound- 
land, West Indies and Manila-reported desti- 
natious. Domestic business improved ma- 
terially; reflected in Winnipeg wheat futures 
market, where mills were credited with lift- 
ing hedges to the extent of almost 6,000,000 
bus of wheat, representing the largest weekly 
domestic flour trade reported for a long time. 
Mills continue to operate full time on export 
and domestic orders. Bulk of new domestic 
business calls for deferred delivery. Prices 
firmed. Quotations, Aug. 16: top patent 
sprinus, for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.20 
bbl, cottons, seconds $4.70; second patents to 
bakers $4.50 car lots, basis jute 98's; cottons 
10¢ more. 

Vancouver: Only one freight ship avail- 
able to western Canadian exporters for flour 
shipments across Pacific this month, with 
result that orders being turned down right 
and left. Under new arrangement as regards 
freight space, available tonnage evenly di- 
vided among shippers, meaning that each 
gets only a comparatively small amount. 
Only exporter reported Hongkong buyers 
seeking 5,000 bbls of clears during week, 
but business had to be turned down because 
of uncertainty of space market. Shanghai 
placed some small orders here and would 
have taken more if arrangements could have 
been completed. 

Canadian flour offerings to China ports 
and the Phillipine Islands steady, with clears 
running around $3.90 f.o.b., and straights 
from $4.00 to $4.10, f.o.b. Western flour mills 
reported fairly busy on consignment accounts 
for prairies; domestic sales here have im- 
proved since the 70c processing tax was re- 
moved. Prices steady, cash quotations for 
98's jutes being $5.10 for first patents and 
$4.80 for bakers patents. 

Trade reports increasing difficulty in se- 
curing pastry flour from Ontario, where crop 
is reported below average. Current quota- 
tions are $7.40 for 98's cottons, $7.05 for 
straight grades and $8.40 for bakers’ special 
grade. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 19. 

Minneapolis: Market has been rather quiet 
for week; mixers in for a limited period, but 
as soon as their wants were filled they again 
withdrew; meantime, inquiry has been at 
low ebb, but on account of light production 
and lack of pressure, there has been no 
weakening in prices; bran and std. midds. 
$26, flour midds. $28.50, red dog $29.50. 

Kansas City: Slower; trend lower; supply 
ample; bran $24.50@ 24.75, gray shorts $25.25 
@25.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed fluctuated and 
closed unchanged on bran; 50c lower on mill 
tun and $1 lower on shorts. Bran $1.35@1.40 
per 100 Ibs, mill run $1.37%@1.42%, shorts 
$1.40@ 1.45. 

Omaha: Demand steady and prices held 
frm. Bran $24.50@25.50; shorts, brown 
$25.50, gray $26.50; flour midds. $26.50, red 
dog $29.50@30. 

Denver: Good; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; bran, std. red $25 ton, red mill run $27, 
white $29; shorts, gray $31, brown $33; red 
dog $35. 

Wichita: Trend for bran steady, shorts 
lower, demand for bran active and supply 


fair. Quotations: bran $25@25.50, mill run 
$25.50@26, shorts $26@ 26.50. 
Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; supply 


inadequate; bran $25.50; mill run $26; gray 
Shorts $26.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Good, prices about unchanged 
from week ago; supply sufficient at present 
time. Quotations basis Kansas City: standard 
bran $25@25.50, gray shorts $26.25@26.75. 
Fort Worth: Fair to good; trend slightly 
higher; supply sufficient; wheat bran $28.60 
@29, gray shorts $30.60@31, white shorts 
$@35, del. Texas com. pts. or Galveston 
domestic rate. 

Chicago: Fair to spotty; trend higher 
than week ago; no pressure to sell; spring 
tran $28.25, pure bran $28.50, hard winter 


bran $28.50, std. midds, $28.25, flour midds. 
$30.50, red dog $31.50@ 32. 

St. Louis: Bran $27@27.25, pure bran 
$27.25@27.50; shorts, gray $28@28.25, brown 
$27.50@27.75; red dog $31. 


Toledo: Holding somewhat firmer at the 
end of the week. Soft winter wheat bran 
$27.50@28, mixed fed $28, flour midds. $31, 


std. $27.50@28.50, Toledo second clear none 


to offer. 
Cincinnati: Demand for bran, gray shorts 
and red dog continues fair, with the trend 


in prices strong and offerings light. No red 
dog offered on Aug. 18. Bran $30@30.50; 
shorts, gray $31@31.50, brown $30@ 30.50. 

Buffalo:; Keeping pace with supplies; 
trend firm; 25% Canadian quota for 
week and light domestic output making tight 
situation; bran $30, std. midds. $30, flour 
midds. $32.50, second clears $40.50, red dog 
$33, heavy mixed feeds $32.50. 

New York: Slower; trend firm; supply 
ample; bran $32.25@32.75, std. midds. $32.60 
@ 33.25, flour midds. $34.60, red dog $34.60. 

Boston: Prices firmer for nearby needs 
and demand fair. No interest in future re- 
quirements at present prices. Inquiry for 
Canadian spot supplies became brisk fol- 
lowing announcement of reduction on im- 
ports to 25% of production for coming week. 
Buffalo and West quoted evenly on midds. 
but West 50c lower on bran for lake and 
rail. Spring and winter bran $34@35, std. 
midds. $33.50@34, flour midds. $34.50@35, 
red dog $34.75. 

Baltimore: Good; trend strong; supply 
ample; standard bran $30, pure soft winter 


bran $30.50, standard midds. $30.25, flour 
midds. $32.50, red dog $33. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate, trend 
firm, supply light; Bran, std $32.75@33.25, 
pure spring $33@33.50, hard winter $33@ 
33.50, soft winter, nominal; midds., std. 


$33.50@34, flour $35@36; red dog $35@ 36. 
Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher; supply 

adequate; spring bran $31.40, red dog $36.65. 
Atlanta: Fair; trend 


unsteady; supply 


ample; bran $34@34.75, gray shorts $35@36, 
std. midds. $34.75@35.25, rye midds. $32.50@ 
33, red dog $39.40@41. 


Nashville: 
supplies sufficient 
Offerings limited 
Prices steady to stronger; bran 
standard midds. 
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Portland: 


Standard 


mill 


$33, shorts $34, midds. $36. 


Ogden: 


past 
only 
slow 


Trade 
week with 
two-thirds « 
flour 


demand 
capacity 
specifications. 


continued 
up. 
and 


b 


Millfeed demand rather light; 
immediate re- 


ut suffiicent 


$30.75 @ 31.75, 


run $32, 


steady 
Mills working 

time 
Prices 


bran 


during 


due to 


firm but 


stationary, with rise anticipated. 


Quotations 


deale 


blended 


load 
bran 


white $35; 
prices: 


$36, 


f.o.b., 
Francisco 


Ange 


Los Angeles: 


very 
$38, 


Toronto: 


red 
$29.50, 
f.o.b., 
mill 


rs: 


lots, 
and 


red 
white 


les. 


limited; 


(upward) to 
bran 
white $30, 
Ogden. 
run $34.50, 
per ton, 
bran and mill run $36, 
$36.50; 

Los Angeles. 

shipments 


midds. 


Fair; 


and mill 


$40 


midds. 
Millfeed 


trend 


steady; 


Utah and 


midds. 
Denver 
blended 


$42.50 
prices for San 
quoted 50c 


steady; 
Kansas bran $35, local midds. 
local mill run $34. 


Trend prices 


Idaho 
$29.50; 
$36, car- 
prices: red 
$34.50, 
California 
blended 
car lots, 


run 


under Los 


supply 


fixed in 


domestic market. Demand excellent and sup- 
plies scarce. United States prices for bran $7 


over 


domestic 


level 


and $6.50 over 


shorts 


However, Canadian mills now allowed to ex- 


port 


and shorts, 


only 25% 


of their 


production of bran 
while no middlings may go out 


of country. Domestic fixed prices: bran $25, 


shorts 


$26, 


midds. 


$29, ton, 


net 


cash, bags 


included, mixed or straight cars, track, Mon- 


treal freight basis. 


Montreal: 
advancing; 


Domestic 
demand 


prices 
strong; 


fixed, 
offerings 


export 
inade- 


quate. Export quota has been cut to 25% for 
bran and shorts and no export shipments of 
middlings allowed. Domestic bran price fixed 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 


at $6.50@7 below export levels. Domestic, 
bran $25, shorts $26, midds, $29, bags in- 
cluded, mixed cars, track, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: Demand keen; all available 
supplies well taken, with eastern Canadian 
and United States buyers absorbing bulk. 
Western domestic sales small. Doubtful 


whether Manitoba demand will be good this 
winter, as there is a good surplus of other 
feeding materials. However, sections of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan that have suffered 
crop damage from drought, may require 
large amounts, unless other feeds are avail- 
able at cheaper prices. Bran $25, shorts $26, 
Man. and Sask; Alberta bran $21.50, shorts 
$22.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses, $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady due to wartime 
prices board control, but with coarse grains 
moving higher, mills have a good case for 
increases. Domestic demand good; stocks, 
while sufficient for immediate needs, not in 
abundance. Outlook for September milling 
reported to be not as good as in July and 
August. Prices unchanged; bran 25.80, 
shorts $26.80, midds. $29.80, feed flour $35. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: 
millers reported further good sales on two 
days during week; trade needs must be 
reasonably well covered, judging by volume 
of business on mill books, which stacks up 
well in comparison with former years; ship- 
ping directions, however, only fair; pure white 
rye flour $4.10@4.35 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3.90@ 4.15, 
pure dark $3.30@ 3.65. 

Cincinnati: White 
$4.25, dark $3.75. 

Chicago: Fair to good activity, with some 
indication of spottiness. Most sales in medium 
sized lots. Directions fair. White patent $4 
@ 4.45, medium $3.75@4.25, dark $3.25@3.65. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No, 2 rye unchanged; demand about steady; 
rye flour, dark to white, $3.85@4.55 bbl; 
No. 2 rye 65@70c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators increased 4,941 bus during the week 
to a total of 150,693 bus. 

Philadelphia: Market ruled 
slightly higher. Trade quiet at 
ures; No 1 durum semolina $6. 

Buffalo: Fair; trend steady; 
ple; dark $4.35, medium $4.85, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Pittsburgh: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; pure white rye flour $4.50@4.75, 
medium $4.15@4.40, dark rye $3.50@ 3.60. 

New York: Business and interest decidedly 
limited. Pure white patents $4.55@4.80. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 1l5c. 
shipping instructions fair. Pure 
$4.75, medium’ $4.55, dark $4.05, 
$4.35. 


Rye 


$4.25@4.50, medium 


and 
fig- 


firm 
revised 
@ 6.90. 
supply 
white 





am- 
$5.05, 


Sales and 
white rye 
rye meal 

















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 13 197% 110% 111% 115% 106% 108% cose eevee 100% 103 
Aug. 14 sev «210% 111% 115% 106% 108% : 100% 103% 
Aug. 15 108% 111% 112% 115% 106% 109 -% 100% 103% 
Aug. 16 107% 110 111% 115 105% 107% ‘ 995% 102% 
Aug. 18 106% 109% 111 115 105% 108 99% 101% 
Aug. 19 107% 109% 111% 115% 105% 108 nr naan 100% 102% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec Closed Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 13 93 arr 99% 99% 75% 77 oe ° 55% 55% 
Aug. 14 93 93 99% 75% 77% sees aes 
Aug. 15 93 93 99% 75% 77% Holiday 
Aug. 16 TT 92% 99 76 77% 55% 55% 
Aug. 18 ea 75 76% re cee 
Aug. 19 os 74% 76% “oar re 
cr CORN: r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 13 71% 74% 78% 81% 70% 1% 44% 37% 40% 
Aug. 14 70% 73% 77% 81 70% 41% 44% 36% 39% 
Aug. 15 71 74% 78% 81% 70% 41% 44% 37% 40% 
Aug. 16 70% 73% 77% 81 70% 41% 44% 37 39% 
Se, GS s<cx Se 73% 17% 80% 69% 41% 44% 37% 40 
Bee. T .scs FOR 73% 77 80% 69% oe 42% 42% 37% 40% 
RYE —— FLAXSEED. BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 13 68% 72 62% 65% 184% 188% 184% sane 44% oe 
Aug. 14 67% 71% 61% 65 184 187 184 44% 
Aug, 15 67% 71% 61% 65% 185 188% 185% 44% 
Aug. 16 67% 71% 61% 64% 186 189% 186 45% 
Aug. 18 67% 71 61% 63% 186 189% 186 45% cease 
Aug. 19 67% 71% 62% 65% 187 190% 187 45% 48% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis 
Spring bran ......cccseeee $....@28.25 $26.00@.... 
Hard winter bran........ «ee» @28.50 are: Jee 
Standard middlings* ..@28.25 26.00@.... 
Flour middlingst ....... -++-@30.50 28.50@.... 
 *  BPrer err rereeenn 31.50@32.00 29.50@.... 
Baltimore Philadelphia 
Spring bran .......++e6. «++ -@30.00 
Hard winter bran........ -@... 33.00 @ 33.50 
Soft winter bran........- «ees @ 30.50 — er 
Standard middlings* --@30.25 
Flour middlingst ....... -.-@32.50 35.00@ 36.00 
PRO GO occas gccivceccs «++-@33.00 35.00@ 36.00 
Spring bran 
Toronto ......++- $....@25.00 Ss 
qWinnipeg ......... «+++ @25.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Kansas City 
er Fee 
24.50@ 24.7 
cose @Daees 
25.25 @ 25. 5¢ 

-@. . 


a 


Boston 


$32.75 @ 33.25 $34.00@ 35.00 


ooo @iwce 
34.00 @ 35.00 


33.50@34.00 33.50@34.00 


34.50 @ 35.00 
--@S4.75 
Shorts 


++ @26.00 


«+ @ 26.00 


St. Louis 

Tee Ieee 

27.00 @ 27.25 
27.50 @ 27.75 
28.00 @ 28.25 
--@31.00 


Cincinnati 
$ xe ier 


oooe@.... 

30.00 @ 30.50 
30.00 @ 30.50 
31.00 @ 31.50 
Tre, 


Middlings 


Buffalo 

$....@30.00 
oo ccce 
--@ 30.00 
. ++ @32.50 
+++» @33.00 

Nashville 
Bi cce cess 
sece@ weve 
29.75 @ 30.75 
30.75 @ 31.75 
31.75 @ 32.75 
oo cP secs 


$....@29.00 


a 


tTuesday prices. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Despite strength in durum 
options and cash grain, quotations on semo- 
linas unchanged; Sept. option advanced 1%c 
during week, and top quality new durum sold 
at 13@15c over option; new wheat moving 
slowly; millers report very light sales and 
an almost entire lack of interest; shipping 
directions also hard to get; No. 1 semolina 
quoted nominally at around $5.80 bbl, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, with going market about 


15@20c less, and secondary grade at 30c 
under No. 1. 

In the week ended Aug. 16, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 56,903 bbls 
durum products, against 51,277 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Not much buying interest ap- 
parent, but sellers expecting more interest 
soon. Meanwhile, directions continue fairly 


good. Prices higher than week ago. 
semolina $5.95@6.40 bbl, bulk. 


No. 1 


Buffalo: Sales sharply up. Buyers weaken- 
ing on waiting policy for new crop; trend 
firm; supply ample; No. 1 $8.80, durum 


fancy patent $6.80, macaroni flour $5.90, first 
clear $5.05, second clear $4.45, durum gran- 
ular $6.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

Pittsburgh: Limited; trend steady; supply 
adequate; No. 1 $5.90@6.10, nominal. 

New York: Light interest shown and sales 
very limited; No. 1 fancy $6.25@6.35. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to 10c higher. 
Sales and shipping instructions good. First 
grade semolina $6.75, granular $6.30, No. 3 
$6.10, durum fancy patent $6.75. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








* . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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COST OF FEEDSTUFFS 
LESS “FAVORABLE” 


Ratio to Livestock Prices, Because of Recent 
Advances, Shows Somewhat Greater 
Expense for Producer 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—Feeding ratios be- 
came less favorable for producers during 
July, although livestock and dairy and 
poultry product prices approached or 
exceeded parity, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service reports. At prevailing 
farm prices of livestock and dairy and 
poultry products, a given unit of these 
commodities would purchase smaller 
quantities of feeds at the middle of July 
than a month earlier since feed prices 
advanced relatively more than prices of 
these products. 

At the middle of July 110 lbs of milk 
at farm prices would purchase only 150 
Ibs of bran at average market prices. 
This compared with 166 lbs at the middle 
of June. One hundred pounds of poul- 
try would purchase only 1,178 lbs of bran 
at the middle of July, compared with 
1,341 Ibs at the middle of June. Dairy 
products also purchased smaller quanti- 
ties of concentrates at the middle of 
July than a month earlier. One hundred 
pounds of butter at farm prices was 
equivalent to 1,938 Ibs of linseed meal, 
1,850 lbs of cottonseed meal and 1,755 
Ibs of soybean meal at market prices at 
the middle of July, compared with 2,060 
Ibs, 2,125 lbs and 1,934 lbs, respectively, 
at the middle of June. 

Despite the sharp advance in the hog 
prices from June to July 1, 100 lbs of 
hogs at farm prices would purchase only 
620 lbs of middlings at average market 
prices, July 15, compared with 650 Ibs 
June 15. Beef cattle prices advanced 
about 15c per 100 Ibs from the middle 
of June to the middle of July, but cotton- 
seed meal advanced about $5.25 ton, with 
the result that 100 lbs of beef cattle at 
farm prices would purchase only 512 
Ibs of cottonseed meal at the middle of 
July, compared with 600 lbs at the mid- 
dle of June. 





BREAQ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROGER BRANDENBURG TAKES 
OVER ARMY BAKING POST 
Roger Brandenburg, production man- 
ager for Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, has taken over the job of corps 
area superintendent for the bakery divi- 
sion of the Quartermaster Corps, having 
charge of bakery production in army 
camps. 
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GENERAL MILLS PICNIC 
The annual picnic of the employees of 
General Mills, 
held Aug. 
ment park. 


Inc., Minneapolis, was 
18, at the Excelsior amuse- 

The crowd was estimated 

1,200 and 1,500. Prizes 
awarded for the athletic events included 
an outboard motor and radios. All the 
special attractions in the park were open 
to the picnickers, and, following supper, 
there was a dance in the casino. 


at between 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSFERS TWO 

M. C. Alvarez, who has been in the 
New York offices of the International 
Milling Co. for the past five years, has 
left to make his headquarters with the 
Buffalo unit of the mill. George W. 
Blair, who has been at the company’s 
main office in Minneapolis for the past 
10 years, has been transferred to New 
York, 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard 


Wheat Flour 
+i eS ViniecA 


Foreign and D 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








MK g x iN : 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR. 
dard 
po ee Kee comely in all ion ered to _—— 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. , 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 














P. E. Carr, Director 
Areliable information and accurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
Cuban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P. O. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING anne ae 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 
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August 20, 194) 


LOANS GRANTED BY U. S. 
ON 3,000,000 BUS WHEAT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. through Aug, 
5 made 12,987 loans in the amount of 
$3,856,998 on 3,025,808 bus of 1941 wheat. 

Loans, listed by states, follow: 





State No. of Loans Bushels 
CED 6 wc ecéeuseeve 4 2,359 
Se cvercesees 1 193 
TERIMOIS secscccccccccs 21,791 
Indiana 86,204 
TOWER cccccccescccoces 11,677 
MMMGRD cccccccveeeses 1,185,438 
Kentucky 33,957 
Michigan 26,521 
Missouri ee 184,711 
|” 7,338 1,685,300 
New Mexico ......0.. 4 3,465 
GED cvcccccecececvee 283 92,007 
Olklahoma .occccccccs 849 208,149 
POE. owecwcecice 21 8,472 
BOMBS cecvevcess 358,540 
Virginia 16,159 
Pennsylvania 865 

Total 3,925,808 





858 Corn Loans Repaid 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that 858 
loans on the 1940 corn crop were repaid 
during the week ending Aug. 2, bringing 
total loan repayments to that date to 
11,916, representing 11,354,346 bus valued 
at $6,913,832, and leaving 97,149 loans 
outstanding on 91,255,246 bus valued at 
$55,609,097. 

Loans, listed by states, follow: 


Totalloans made Repayments 


No. 

State— No. loans *Bus loans *Bus 
Illinois ....... 12,596 13,505 4,342 1,677 
Indiana ...... 1,044 904 395 328 
BOG. cecccees 59,047 59,020 5,167 4,713 
Kansas ...... 879 626 65 34 
Kentucky .... 24 66 18 50 
Michigan .... 9 5 2 ae 
Minnesota .... 10,431 7,987 368 297 
Missouri ..... 8,442 2,942 890 667 
Nebraska 15,455 13,124 431 407 
North Dakota 98 113 26 39 
CED ce cececen 461 261 147 17 
South Dakota 5,541 4,030 55 46 
Wisconsin .... 38 18 10 4 





Total ...... _ 065 102,609 11,354 


*000’s omitte 


11,916 
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BREAD’S ROLE IN BALANCED 
DIET STRESSED ON RADIO 


New York, N. Y.—The ninth broad- 
cast of the “Listen, America” series em- 
phasized on Aug. 15 that a balanced diet 
does not consist alone of milk and green 
vegetables, but includes wheat products 
made with enriched or whole wheat flour. 
This was brought out in a questioning 
period between Joe DiMaggio, New York 
Yankee baseball star, and Dr. J. S. Me- 
Lester, former president of the American 
Medical Association and well-known au- 
thor, who acted as expert for the evening. 

Mistress of ceremonies for the pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Women’s Nation- 
al Emergency Committee with the red 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. co-operating, was Mrs. John L. 
Whitehurst, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The work 
of Dr. David Marine in Ohio in proving 
the value of iodine as a specific check on 
goiter was dramatized by Raymond E. 
Johnson, Broadway actor. Ruth Weston, 
dramatic actress, portrayed a mother 
who brought a son deficient in vitamin B 
to sound health. 

The eighth broadcast on Aug. 8 indi- 
rectly stressed wheat and bread con- 
sumption through an explanation of the 
“B” complex by Dr. Norman Joliffe, 
nutritional authority of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York. His definitions in- 
cluded thiamin, nicotinic acid and _ribo- 
flavin, enrichment ingredients. Dudley 
Digges, actor, characterized Dr. Stephen 
Babcock, who demonstrated that there 
was more to balanced nutrition than 
merely a proper apportioning of proteins; 
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“ 
=—@@ 

name that 

has meant 


QUALITY 
_ BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years’ 


’ 








“(Made Good’’ 
Since 1855! 





COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT ICH. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 92nd year 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Golden Loaf” mas 00: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





a 





The Wamego Milling Co. 


WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 


CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
' = 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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fats and carbohydrates in the diet. 
Robert M. La Follette, senior United 
States senator from Wisconsin, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Appearing on the Aug. 22 broadcast 
as guest nutritionist will be Dr. Helen 
S. Mitchell, active in the defense pro- 
gram at Washington. 

These broadcasts close with the recital 
of three golden rules of health, one of 
which admonishes the listener to eat “en- 
riched bread or biscuits, or whole grain 
cereals, or whole wheat bread,” and to 
use “enriched flour whenever you use 
white flour for cooking purposes.” The 
programs begin each Friday at 10:30 
p-m., EDST. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. FARM COMMITTEE TO 
PLAN FOR FOOD INCREASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Responding to a 
call by President Roosevelt to increase 
production of food such as dairy, poul- 
try and livestock products, Claude R. 
Wickard, secretary of agriculture, has 
named a farm organization committee on 
agricultural production for defense, 
representing four leading farm groups. 
This committee will meet regularly with 
the secretary to devise means of increas- 
ing production in the interest of national 
defense. 








This committee will be composed of 
James G. Patton, president of the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America; Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Louis J. Taber, master of 
the National Grange, and Judge John 
D. Miller, president of the National Co- 
Operative Council. 
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RECEIPTS OF FREE WHEAT 
OFFERED AT HUTCHINSON 

Hutcninson, Kansas.—Fairly large 
receipts of free wheat continue to be 
offered at the cash market here. An 
increasing number of farmers who had 
not yet obtained loans are electing sale 
even at a few cents sacrifice compared 
with the loan figure. Some wheat on 
which loans had been taken has been 
marketed here. 

High premiums have limited activity, 
but the basis dropped sharply as demand 
became less pressing from Kansas mills. 
Revival of outside buying is anticipated. 
Exceptionally high quality wheat has 
been arriving from the Southwest. 
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STORAGE CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED TO FIVE FIRMS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the last 
half of July, certificates of necessity for 
expansion of grain storage facilities were 
issued by the National Defense Advisory 
Commission to the following firms: 





Cunningham Elevator Co., Spokane, 
BOR, cescccscvevccescssccesccces $10,000 
Mount Pulaski (Ill.) Grain & Eleva- 

Mee rrererrTreTririrrr irri 7,000 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 375,000 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 

MIMM. ccccccccercscccccescccscoese 278,000 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 75,000 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED RECEIPTS HIGHER 

BattimorE, Mp.—Millfeed receipts at 
Baltimore have been slightly higher this 
year than last, Chamber of Commerce 
figures show. Up until the end of July 
they totaled 25,881 tons, an increase of 
1,707 tons over the first seven months 
of last year. The receipts in July of 
this year were 4,360 tons, 822 more than 
in July of last year. 




















Millers 
Since 
1776 





SHELLABARGER’S 


Are Also 


WHEAT MERCHANTS 


With our 2,500,000 bushels* wheat 
storage we are willing to share the 
good fortune of our wheatfields loca- 
tion with millers elsewhere in the 


country. 


So, we offer less fortunately located 
millers the same kind of wheat that 


SHELLABARGER grinds. 


competitive, of course. 


Fully 


*Another 1,000,000 bushels 


now under construction. 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


We mill choice hard wheat from many points, in- 
cluding company, country and subterminal elevators 
in Montana, with grain storage capacity of 4,500,000 


bushels. 


a 


CLEVELAND FL 


Orviston 


R MILLS 


MILLS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the’*Best*Rye*Flour’”’ 











FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$1.00 per year 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 21%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 


Vv Rn ne arate manera 











WANTED—MAN FOR SECOND MILLER 
with small mill in small town. Address 
5167, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WANTED—FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN 
to sell grocers and feed dealers. Also, 
salesman selling feed to farmers. Address 
5166, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, 

SALESMEN WANTED—WE NEED SOME 
additional business, and desire to extend 
our selling effort in various territories. We 
invite inquiries from producers. Address La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
COMPETENT MILLER, 39, 

















GOOD MILL- 


wright, wants position as second. West 
preferred. Member of A.O.M. Address 
5162, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 


lis, Minn. 


POSITION AS MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL, 


very good references, steady job wanted. 
Am now employed, but wish to change. 
Address 5164, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


CAPABLE MILLER DESIRES POSITION, 
can take charge of mill, Thoroughly ex- 
perienced both hard and soft wheat, and 
milling for bakers and family trade, Ad- 
dress Box 705, Prosser, Washington. 

POSITION WANTED—BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller; have real knowledge 
in getting high class results, low costs and 
maintenance in plants. Address 5165, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


POSITION WANTED AS SALESMANAGER 
or salesman in New England, 15 years ex- 
perience selling flour to bakers and jobbers; 
also flour and feed to grain dealers. Can 
furnish Al references of all kinds. Address 
5181, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








hIC MANAGER DESIRES POSITION 
an active firm, with an opportunity 
to do buying, hedging and market analysis 
in connection with freight rate investiga- 
tions and practice before the commission. 


Address 5170, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

ARE YOU A’ PROGRESSIVE MILLER, 
with confidence in the quality of your 


products? If, why not let me_ introduce 
your line in Washington, D. C., a market 
of 1,100,000 population, enjoying the high- 
est per capita income in the U. 8S. Several 
mills active here, one of which I was with 
for ten years. Trade relations unequalled 
by other mill representatives. My record 
will confirm above sti . Age 38, mar- 
ried; salary. Address 74, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 









MACHINERY WANTED 


v ener ate amar am ee ear 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 

Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 

flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








v 


Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 16, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 








RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

COGN . 500405 159 444 2,725 742 23 
Duluth .....0. -. 1,697 36 17 322 
Indianapolis .. ee 87 550 94 4 
Kansas City .. o> S50 129 112 a 
Milwaukee ... 17 34 211 75 158 
Minneapolis 5,071 73 1,567 1,620 
Omaha ...... ee 792 275 134 «es 
3... Wee 34 93 713 32 21 
Sioux City .... ee 168 124 182 40 
St. Joseph .... cs 309 50 210 - 
St. Louis ..... 121 156 259 86 1 
Wichita ....0: 355 ee < éa 

TWetale ..scss 331 10,663 5,145 3,251 2.189 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 22 728 115 22 8 
eee 11 205 eo. 2 
Galveston ° os 227 : 
New York .... 162 231 235 215 2 
New Orleans .. 21 es 91 12 
Philadelphia .. 37 182 8 30 

TOU sccces 253 *1,5738 449 281 10 


584 12,236 5,594 3,532 2,199 
559 12,896 4,512 3,689 1,409 
year .... 507 9,886 3,096 3,601 544 
+215,000 bus bonded. 






Grand totals 
Last week ° 
Last 


*220,000 bus bonded. 


SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 93 151 1,414 286 26 
DeIMth ...cees 1,468 398 3 10 
Indianapolis ee 2 126 64 ; 
Kansas City 131 550 169 78 oe 
Milwaukee 8 1 69 10 1 


Minneapolis .. 103 
Omaha oe 
POOF ..ccc00% 38 


7 69 802 381 

1 

2 
Sioux City .... o* 4% 

3 

2 


8 

4 429 78 es 
7 354 24 3 
36148 «124 ° 
St. Joseph 33 «158 22 








St. Louis .... 87 221 99 22 ii 

Wichita ...... ° 243 es 
Ql) es 460 3,831 3,433 1,513 432 
Seaboard— 

Baltimore .... e% 81 

New York .... 2 9 
Totele .ccres 2 *90 


Grand Totals 462 
Last week .... 511 
Last year .... 476 

*Bonded. tSome 
made for duplications. 





3,921 3,433 1,513 432 
4,293 3,765 1,633 387 
6,505 2,472 1,380 198 


allowance should be 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Aug. 18, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midas. 
August .... 2,575 975 a 500 600 
00 2,700 100 















September . 4, 3,600 200 
October 5,250 2,000 3,600 400 
November . 6,750 4,700 4,500 100 
December 6,100 4,400 5,600 100 
January . 1,300 900 2,200 
Totals ...26,475 15,675 100 20,000 1,400 


*Del. in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 16, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 


1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis TT F 8,425 6,350 
Kansas City 2.050 925 5,300 2,275 
Philadelphia .. 220 180 <x aor 
Milwaukee .... eee 40 2,060 2,080 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 15, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

















ere 82,686 432 1,340 1,283 

Private terminals 1 oe 17 | 

Ae 82,687 432 1,357 1,284 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster - 17,751 o* 27 8 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOACOPB ccccccos 18,310 1 1 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee ee ° 
Victoria ...scves 1,000 oe ee ee 
Prince Rupert ... 1,208 ee i es 

WORD kivaceee 123,574 433 1,384 1,293 
Year ago ........ 113,922 1,430 1,072 728 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,374 86 195 327 
Pacific seaboard... 159 $e oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOTS ccccecee 2 1 

rt. .|. eee 5,536 86 195 328 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 

BMMO ceccevauvs 4,095 219 16 178 

rere s 13 7 240 145 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOLOTE .cscceces 21 . os - 
Pacific seaboard. . 30 ee 9 5 

WOtOIe 2idccces 4,160 226 266 327 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 

Aug. 1, 1941-Aug. 13 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 8,205 157 427 547 
Pacific seaboard.. 338 2 on 
Churchill .....0.. 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Aug. 13, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,860 378 622 460 
Pacific seaboard.. 170 ae 15 16 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VRCOTS scceeves 21 ae 1 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
9, 1941, and Aug. 10, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


7-American— -—in bond—, 

Aug. 9 Aug. 10 Aug. 9 Aug. 10 

1941 1940 1941 1940 

Wheat ..ccce 258,541 166,919 29,559 24,267 
COPM coscecce 39,840 25,888 eee oes 
OGRE .ccanses 9,071 3,566 513 138 
eer ere 11,521 9,127 1,387 3,202 
Barley ...... 5,530 6,076 246 1,207 
Flaxseed 1,264 284 . vas 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 9 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 205,000 (68,000) bus; corn, 
2,011,000 (3,859,000); oats, 58,000 (3,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 





August 20, 1941 


AMERICAN CYANAMID PLANS 
STOCK STRUCTURE CHANGE 

New York, N. Y.—American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., New York City, has 
salled a special meeting of stockholders 
to consider a plan to simplify the capital 
structure, involving elimination of the 
present 5% convertible preferred stock. 
The meeting will be held at the company’s 
principal office in Portland, Maine, Aug. 
25. 

The plan contemplates the offering to 
holders of all three series of the 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock the 
opportunity to exchange present holdings, 
share for share, for a new 5% cumula- 
tive preference stock, redemption of all 
the old 5% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred not so exchanged and removal of 
the issue from the capital structure. 

Officials pointed out that the present 
preferred stock was planned for the 
purpose of paying dividends on the com- 
pany’s common stock. Because of the 
convertible feature it has been necessary 
in the case of each dividend to create a 
separate preferred series. Further divi- 
dends to common stockholders in the 
form of each convertible preferred would 
increase the number of. series, 
might eventually become unwieldy. 


which 


The new preference stock will be at the 
same par value, $10, as the present con- 
vertible preferred. Its call price of 
$10.50 a share also is the same as for 
the present stock. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Demand for rolled oats improv- 
ing as season advances. Prices have increased 
20c since a week ago; rolled oats $2.95 per 
80-lb bag, jute, delivered, Montreal. 

Montreal: Buyers of rolled oats and oat- 
meal beginning to show more interest. Mar- 
ket stronger; this is bringing in business. 
Prices 20c higher; rolled oats $2.75 bag of 
80 lbs, delivered, mixed cars, Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade moderate; demand con- 
tinues seasonal; no accumulation of supplies; 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $2.95 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 18 at $2.75 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-0z packages $2. 














ending Aug. 16, in thousand bushels, with Bonded Grain in the United States 
comparisons: Receipts Shipments Stocks Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Minneapolis . 2,537 1,574 41 395 1,179 607 Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Duluth ..... @ 443 .. -- 334 176 Baltimore ........ 965 ne 7 Re 
- ON re 2,171 Pr 
Rye Flour Output —, sennsceses “ae 68 “i 
Following is the rye flour output reported Duluth — . : : é j : : : : 9 598 ape 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- OW TOP vcwcsce 3,060 214 "- as 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the VS ahh ae eset "754 58 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- Philadelphia ..... 472 inh. x ih 
ures for the previous week: i oa oe x na. 436 sd 
Week ending— mained — 
e 3 Aug. 9 Aug. 16 Wetete 6666ss0<. 22,989 282 136 = 1107 
PtVG CHR evicvccveccaee 14,013 14,463* Aue. © 2064. c.ace 24,071 461 223 246 
*Four mills. Aws. TY, 1046..... 16,885 451 2,437 1,158 
a 
> 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Aug. 16, and corresponding date of 4 








year ago: 
7—Wheat— -——Corn——, ——Oats——, -—Rye—, -Barley- 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
BRIEUMOTS .cccccccvsess 8,464 1,010 375 3 15 21 153 7 1 2 
Buffalo 9,726 4,438 6,907 79 «1,122 540 2,448 1,186 375 445 
Afloat ose 121 690 342 135 <e ws oe 128 <2 * 
rer rete. 15,398 16,233 8,549 5,882 4,514 1,080 3,688 1,114 391 330 
DOOR 6 ce ceccewenss oe 2% a 2 as ar oe 199 os .* 
REPO vo ste eecsceawes 180 180 2 2 6 5 2 2 230 130 
a. ee ee a 25,997 15,952 1,637 1,594 147 245 1,199 1,966 386 560 
POTt Wren .vcrviscceoe 12,407 11,420 454 38 103 171 3 9 281 13 
Cs PPrerrrrer ees 5,354 1,941 os we ee es ae . 
FEGCCRINGON. 20 cccccccces 11,150 9,380 oe os o* os es oe ° 
IRGIGRADOCHA .ccccccsees 3,088 2,701 1,266 305 698 469 170 204 ee ‘ 
Kangas City ..cscccscce 40,495 42,522 1,569 927 104 4 269 356 122 1 
Milwauk@e ....cccscscees 3,017 1,405 1,504 623 270 65 444 686 506 1,082 
BEIMNMNORDCHS 2. ccsccvese 34,772 14,777 3,905 3,155 1,652 677 3,716 2,538 2,693 380 
OW COMERS cc. cccseses 2,001 112 207 83 18 249 ee 1 ee ‘ 
New York .ccccccccces 590 60 347 96 2 15 48 126 182 : 
AMOAE .nccccccccces $0 es oe 125 ee es ee os ee + 
OUMRANR cccccccscccccces 14,778 10,957 6,868 8,239 246 31 104 222 104 10 
POOPIQ. .cccccccccccvece 1,465 1,178 134 173 4 130 ee ee 75 113 
Philadelphia .......... 1,924 660 257 22 44 3 100 3 2 
Bt. Lota ..cccccccccece 8,124 8,666 881 423 293 128 9 16 25 4 
Bioum City ..cccccssece 1,327 1,169 1,115 1,159 222 228 36 15 45 4 
St. Joseph ..cccccceces 6,328 6,648 1,027 679 167 120 7 14 12 : 
WICKER 5. ccccccccccves 8,361 5,175 o° oe ee oe ee 7 6 oe 
COMAIB ccvcccccccccccce 325 69 386 269 109 oe 
PEE eed vedetevecssere 147 ee ee 891 ee - 
Pa ee a 2 Ee OR 
eer eee ee 215,539 157,343 37,931 24,905 9,736 4,181 12,396 8,792 5,436 6,081 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Capacity Now 1,950 Bblis Daily 























Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard N 

Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


a 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Tanner- Duncan-Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Estimating the Cost 
of Flour 


(Continued from page 32.) 

and delivery charges, the distribution 
function accounts for approximately 5% 
of the millers’ total operating expense. 

The outstanding feature of costs in the 
flour milling industry is the fact that 
even under the best of conditions care- 
ful estimates are about all the miller 
has to rely on. Flour is largely sold for 
future delivery and is ordinarily not 
manufactured until the buyer furnishes 
shipping directions. From the time of 
the sale to the time of manufacture any 
one of many things can happen to upset 
the cost estimates. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the margin of profit at the 
time of sale be sufficient to provide ade- 
quate compensation for the risks as- 
sumed. \ 
\N 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SWEET POTATO PROCESSING 

PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Oxta.—A $20,000 
sweet potato hydrating and processing 
plant is under construction at Denton, 
Texas, under the supervision of Gilbert 
C. Wilson, teacher of chemurgy in the 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
whose research developed the formulas. 

The plant which will be completed by 
September 1 will manufacture a variety 
of potato products including a whole 
sweet potato edible flour of a golden 
yellow color particularly rich in provita- 
min A, and adapted for baking bread, 
cakes and pies; a sweet potato absorp- 
tive flour; a stock feed with the approxi- 
mate food value of corn; a syrup for 
feed mixtures and a meal made from the 
whole sweet potato vine manufactured to 
retain all vitamins and proteins equiva- 
lent to alfalfa meal. 

The youthful inventor of these potato 
products has been working for five years 
on the project. The purchasing depart- 
ment of the United States army has al- 
ready shown an interest in the edible 
flour which can be stored like other flour 
and yet retains the natural sweetness of 
the yam in addition to its nutritional 
value. 


OxtaHoma Crry, 


A. 


FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trade-mark lawyers, Washington, D. C. 
Millers and flour dealers who feel that they 
would be damaged by the registration of 
any of these marks are permitted by law to 
file, within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. This 
journal offers to readers an advance search 
on any trade-marks upon which they may 
desire information. Write direct to us or 
to Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence. 


KAL-TEK;; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; wheat cereal. Use claimed 
since March 18, 1941. 

RYECRAFT; Pillsbury 
Minneapolis, Minn; 
since Feb. 26, 1941. 

SUPER-CHARGED FLOUR; Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., doing business under the 
name of Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, 
Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed since Feb. 
1, 1941. 

VELVET CAKE AND PASTRY FLOUR; 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since 1925. 

TWISDO; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
neapolis, Minn; wheat flour. 
since Feb. 11, 1941. 

ARROW STAR St. Vincent Arrowroot; 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., New York, N. Y: 
arrowroot starch and flour. Use claimed 
since March 6, 1940. 

QUICOATS; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill; 
rolled oats. Use claimed since Jan. 9, 1940. 

NORTH DAKOTA WARRIOR; North Da- 
kota Mill & Elevator Association, doing 
business as State Mill and Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since July, 1925. 


Flour 
rye flour. 


Mills Co., 
Use claimed 


Min- 
Use claimed 


45 











ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 


CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” 


All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR ~- CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address:“*Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. y. 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head ; +E ie me Soca, a Cable 
Office— : o. ; Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


t I LI MITED Wheat ge Birators in Manitoba, arma — 
SPI ERS High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus 
ad > x is a7 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 

















Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


wim = Mit at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
PROVENDER = BALANCED oe 
RATIONS i% MONTREAL, CANADA 
an Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* * 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY —naxo'waeatriours BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 


sewed Becces 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods ~~. Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 











ey Sienens 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL off WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 



























Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
\ “WHEAT HEARTS” 
yy OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


q Flour Brands AS 
~ DINE 
. id es % ROYA L H @) U SE H oO LD” BY APPOINTMENT TO 












HIS LATE MAJESTY 


~~>--.. “GLENORA” _ nanan 


“FAMOUS” 
/OUPEALO” 













(\ 





















THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS cos IMITED 77D 
' Canada’s oldest and largest millers d 
*, HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA * fo ualitaxs 
‘ Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat ‘ x ff 








. 


' Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL . 









*\._ MONTREAL a 


TORONTO Jf 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 














[=<—"—" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Fr 


S JUTE 4 - JUTE 4 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
L s * e } 
is A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 7 \ 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

















> 





—— 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA 


SINCE 1857 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” a 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 





WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 



























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Feminine 
Touch in Army 
Camp Mess 


EEDING 1,400,000 hungry Ameri- 
f= soldiers is a man-sized task, 

but the army knows well that a 
feminine touch can do wonders with 
food. To be sure the men in camps get 
a tasty as well as a well-balanced diet, 
the army has called upon one of the 
nation’s leading food experts. 

Miss Mary I. Barber, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., president of the 
tetic Association, has just returned to the 
War Department as food consultant to 
the Secretary 
months last winter she was an appointee 
of the Office of Production Management, 
assigned to the Quartermaster Corps. 

She now works directly with the War 
Department and has been assigned to the 


American Die- 


of War. For _ several 


subsistence branch of the Quartermaster 
Corps. She will assist with menus and 
give talks before 
throughout the country. 


various agencies 

When Miss Barber goes to an army 
camp, she likes to sit down to a mess 
table and eat the same food being served 
the soldiers. She has found that army 
food makes the soldiers gain weight and 
gives them better color. 

Miss Barber’s American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation was formed during the last World 
War by a group of women employed in 
the nation’s leading hospitals. “Soon 
afterwards,” Miss Barber explains, “the 
War Department made an urgent request 
for dietitians to serve in the army. Some 
200 members of the ADA held positions 
in the various army hospitals in this 
country and 65 served oversea. 

“Within a few years, standards for 
membership were set up. To be a mem- 
ber of the ADA, which now has 4,600 
members, a woman must have four years 
of dietetic training in an accredited col- 
lege or university and a fifth year in a 
hospital offering a course approved by 
the association. 

“Today the ADA is ready to meet the 
army’s need for finest dietitians. More 
than 100 members are now employed in 
army hospitals; one has gone oversea with 


PROMPT”, 
LABORATORY 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F, C0. THOMPSON — LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Bld. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 








American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
ee 
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the Harvard Medical Units, and 194 are 
enrolled with the American Red Cross, 
forming a reserve which the army can 
call upon in case of emergency.” 

Miss Barber was loaned to the Office 
of Production Management by the Kel- 
logg Co. of Battle Creek, Mich., in whose 
employ she has held the jobs of dietitian, 
cooking teacher, demonstrator and home 
economics director. 

Food has been Miss Barber’s career, 
and all her life, in one way or another, 
she has been connected with it. Orig- 
inally from Titusville, Pa., she traces 
her interest in good eating back to the 
culinary traditions of the Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” ancestors. This flair for food, 
she claims, dictated her education, and 
later her work. 

Graduating from Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, Miss Barber started as a 
dietitian in a Pennsylvania hospital. This 
led to a teaching position in Philadelphia, 
where three years were spent showing 
young high school students the rudiments 
of cooking. 

If the United States had not entered 
the World War, Miss Barber might have 
gone on teaching, but when the mayor 
of New York sent out a call for home 
economists to show women how to con- 
serve food, Miss Barber was one of the 
first to be enrolled. Later, this work 
was carried on by the New York state 
bureau of conservation, and Miss Barber 
continued in the job of helping the coun- 
try save food. By the time the war was 
over, Miss Barber had not only won 
laurels as a demonstrator, but had ob- 
tained her degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, so that for 
the next three years she was an instruc- 
tor on foods and cookery at this same 
institution. 

Miss Barber is also affiliated with other 
groups in the field of home economics. 
From 1932 to 1936 she was president of 
the Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and from 1937 to 1940 vice presi- 
dent of the national organization. She 
is also a member of the Michigan Die- 
tetic Association, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, the Altrusa Club 
and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ARCHIE COWAN TAKES POST 
IN BRITISH WAR EFFORT 

Vancouver, B. C.—Archie C. Cowan, 
former alderman and until recently one 
of the leaders of the local baking indus- 
try, has arrived at Oban, Argylshire, 
Scotland, to assume an important posi- 
tion in the British Ministry of Food in 
connection with the war effort. 

Utmost secrecy cloaked Mr, Cowan's 
departure from Vancouver and news of 
his safe landing in Scotland was received 
a few days ago by his daughter here. 
He was welcomed to his new post by 
Major Alex McCorquodale and Major 
H. S. Steadman, who will be associated 
with him. 

A member of the city council for 
years, Mr. Cowan founded the bakery 
bearing his name some 20 years ago and 
later merged with the Dodson interests 
under the head of the Cowan-Dodson 
Bakeries, Ltd. A few years ago control 
was sold to the George Weston, Ltd., in- 
terests. Recently Mr. Cowan relinquished 
management and also the presidency of 
the Master Bakers Association of Van- 
couver. He does not expect to return to 
Vancouver until after the war. 


Robin |; Hood 


FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
~oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, algary, Saskatoon 
s; Vancouver 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sale 


Cable Address: “Robinhood.’’ Montreal Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Privat 








CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators EXPORTERS 
8 
cual en toes ee COATSWORTH & COOPER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED TORONTO CANADA 
Winnipeg; Manitoba, Canada Cable Address: ““CoaTsSPER” 

















CANADIAN- BEMIS Bac CompPaANy, LIMITED 


iN WN PEG e VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 
























CHER~1 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain rote 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WANT ADS 


IN THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRING YOU 


better results—more results 
quicker results 











HOW TO GET A CHICKEN OUT OF AN EGG 


Tap once on egg. Chicken will think 
opportunity is knocking. Will come out. 

Read society columns to chicken. 
Speak of chicken’s’ good breeding. 
Chicken will become snob. Will follow 
doings of fashionable younger set. De- 
cide self is debutante. Stage coming 
out party. 

Tell chicken it is a regular homebody. 
Say it is doing a heap o’ living in egg. 
Chicken will be annoyed. Will break out 
of egg. 

Psychoanalyze chicken. 
feriority complex. 
of its shell. 

Preach rebellion to chicken. Stir up 
unrest in egg. Chicken will be discon- 
tented with environment. Will arise. 
Cast off yolk. Become free chicken. 

Procure healthy hen. Place bottom of 
same on egg. Egg will become 10 de- 
grees warmer inside. Chicken will say 
it’s humidity. Will come out for air.— 
Henry A. Courtney, in “The Progressive 
Grocer.” 


Remove in- 
Chicken will come out 


¥ ¥ 
A HORSE ON DOC 


The new inmate in the insane asylim 
kept insisting that he had swallowed 
a horse. Thinking to cure him, the doc- 
tor finally decided upon a ruse. He took 
the patient to the operating room, put 
him under ether, and then led a big 
white horse into the room. When the 
inmate came to, he took one look at the 
white horse and shook his head. 

“No! No!” he shouted. 
I swallowed a black one!” 


“Wrong one. 


¥ ¥ 
DOUBLE TROUBLE 

“Ah, good mornin,’ Mrs. Murphy, and 
how is everything?” 

“Sure, an’ I’m havin’ a great time uv 
it between me husband and the fire. If 
I keep me eye on the wan the other is 
sure to go out.” 

¥ ¥ 
NOT WITH IT, OVER IT 
‘ It was father’s birthday and mother 
had bought him a new tie. 

“I wonder what would go best with 
it?” she cried coyly as she held it up. 

Father eyed the many-colored horror 
and replied briefly: “A beard.” 


v ¥ 
UNSTEADY 
Blonde.—And is your husband a steady 
drinker? 
Brunette.—No, poor dear. 
shakes too much. 


His hand 


YY ¥ 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


Ned.—That night watchman was fired 
for talking on the job. 

Ted.—But why shouldn’t he talk on 
that sort of job? 

Ned.—It’s all right to talk, but not in 
his sleep. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ™ 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
ps ge 
ROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 


se 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





— 





MILLING WHEAT 





Weare poste ready = fill your 
requirements 0; 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 





Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BRISTOL, SourHaMPTON, HuLL, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CORK 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. GRAIN, SEEDS. OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT —_orys’ Buildings 
IMPORTERS 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
Cory Buildings, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D.. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 
127 St. Vincent Street 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


GLASGOW 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,’’ Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 





Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘*CoGiasz”’ 


LOKEN & CO. A/S- 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 


Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 


dl Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 





We are always in the Market for _ 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 





: 


NEW YORK BOSTC 








The New Century Company 
8940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


roreicN BRT.OUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 


444 W. Grand Ave. OnTOAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. 420 Lexington Ate. NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA 
Low Grades ana Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. - TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
Your Offer Solicited ee 1. eo ee ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 























a ee of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


JACQUES A. DAVIS 
FLOUR BROKER 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 
2 Broadway New York City 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 





W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











hts 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will ap 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
205 New York Life Building 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 

City, Okla. 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 

Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 

American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 
cago, Iil. 

American Machine & Foundry Co., 
York, N 

Ames Harris "Ne aville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co,, Minneapolis 

Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 

Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark. . 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, etc. ... ® 

Bernheimer, Harry 'N. * ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y..--+eeeeeee 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. cocccccoccoes 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


he Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland eee 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 

Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St, Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ° 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, I... 

Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, 

Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co.. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.. 

Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.. 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 

Coleman, David, Inc., 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. ¥. 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 

Continental Grain Co. op Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ° 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eecccces 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co 

Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis ... 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 

Cuban Flour Review, Havana, 


Dairymen’'s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ° 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels eoccce 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dickinson, W. V., New York 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. ecccces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Vork, N. FW. cccccccccccccccsccccccccs 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ° 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.. ee 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co. oo Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., ‘Lockport, BM. Zeceses 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour — 

Inc., Geneva, N. Y..cccczgecccescces 
First National Bank in St, Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. PPUTTTTITTTTT itt 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. ccccccccccccccccccs 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
Teal ..cee eer cccccccccccccces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
srade, MOR. .ccccccccccccceccccs 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Terrerrrrerrererrr en 
General Mills, Inc., ‘Minneapolis. . .-Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb, 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
_ Unt. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. oe . 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.........-. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., —————- 
++++-Cover 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., ” Kansas City, 
Me. cccccccce 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CH. Gi; Ameiee), WE. ccccscccseces 

Jaite Go., TRO, TRIS, GRIM. ccccccccccece 

Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 

Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 

Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 

Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, MO. .....eeeeees cecceee 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. . 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
HEAMNBAS cccccccccccvcccccccccccccccce 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
©. seccccccccccccscccceccccccccccces 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
CHAM cccccccccscccssocscceccoccccccs 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man...... 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. eececcccceccocecs 

Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, La, 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.....eeeeee% 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.......+++ 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. .. eavseenaawe 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. ccccccee eocccce 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills Co., be "'galina, 
Kansas TTT eee oececcce 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mase.. eroece 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, NOD. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOrW@y.....seeseeeeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., oe Co., Leavenworth, 
HEAMGRS ccccccccccccccccccccccccescce 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ........ oe 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh....... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
MOOCIRRS co ccccvccsccccccsccseseecesess 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F, W., East St. Louis, Ill.. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ° eecccccces 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.. 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J......-e0-000% 
Mid-Kansas veyed Co., cod Center, 
Kansas . 
— Flour Milling Co., * ‘Kansas City, 
BD. cocccccccccccs cove eevee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. eo Columbus, 
Ohio .... cececce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention. ‘Bureau, 
GRRGESD ccccccccecccoseececececcecocs 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
ee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WEG, NN. Je cccccccccccccccccccece 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
BE, TE Secvccccccccsenseceeeseseces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill..........- 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ...... ° Crcccccccccce 
Newton (Kansas). Milling ‘& Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
WOGO, GEIS cccccccccccvcccccccccsccce 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ......ccccces 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp, ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
SORE, GR, 0.06 008058 0 0060600600008 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. eccce 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
TROMORD cove ssecensevccivcccccoes 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. . 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..........+.. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, RB. G., Toremte, Omt...ccccccccccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


MO. cocceccccccccccscccccessseses 


August 20, 194} 


— River cpien Co., — City, 
. D. 


Red ives Milling "Co., * 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast & Products “Co. -» Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ... 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man, ..... 00s eoueeders 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Leékpert, BR. Zee 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York.......... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ......cssccsesseees 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Russell, PD, T., & Baird, Ltd., Gheagew, 
Scotland PTUITITITITIT ITT TT TT 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.. 


S St. Joseph (Mo.) wee Labora- 
tories, Inc, ecccces e 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., “Lta., Moni- 
Peal, Canada cccscccccccceccccccces 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
LOGIR, Me, coccccccccccccccccccccecss 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia ....... e ° 
Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas..... 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.. 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
ee eae Grain Co., Kan- 
WO Gy BS. 60-00-5066 00sse ce sesceves: 
aa a Sowing Machine Co., a York, 
N. 


Smith, Sidney, 
Ltd., London, Eng. £0eeneee 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 
England ...... eeoee 
Spillers, Ltd., London, Engiand.. 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York... 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 
Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
York, N. ¥. .. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 

Glasgow, Scotland ‘ 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, 'N. y.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
“> Ernst & Traber, Inc., New ware, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, Ss. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 

Minn, .. 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill... 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

MAD, .cccccccccvccccccccctrescccestes 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. ccccccccccccccccccess 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. ...ccccccccccccecs 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONG, VO. .cccccccccccccccccccecs 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPhersor, 
KANSAS cccccccccccccccscccccccccccs 
Wallace & ‘Tiernan’ Co. .» Inc., Newark, 
N. J. eccccccee COVeEr 
Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co. . Great Bend, 
Kansas ... eecccccccccccccces 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Oe. cccccces 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., Th? 
Dalles, Oregon ...cccccssccccccccees: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap 
fia, Mich, cccccccccccccccccccccccces: 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi 
CAO, Th. cccccccccccccccccccscccecce 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. .....eseeeeee%: 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.........++:> 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co..... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......-- 
be ag oe Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Tlimois .....cscccscccceses? 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. ¥. 
American Dry 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark. . 

Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, etc. .... 

Bernheimer, Harry 'N. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co 
Bowersock M,. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. ¥ 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


C Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 

Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winnt- 
peg, Vancouver 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 

Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 

Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo 

Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon... 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 

Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 

Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y 

Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can 

Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Coleman, David, Inc., New York. 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 

Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. Y¥ Se 

Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 

Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 

Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England eeccce 

Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .....+. eooce 

Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 

Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co 

Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 

Cuban Flour Review, Havana, 


Dairymen's League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y¥ 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels cecccece 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc...... ° 
Dickinson, W. V., New York 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 
Tenn. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Oxia. ° 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. ....+-- ecccccccoce 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. Duluth. 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. ecoe 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Zssmueller Co., St. 

City, Mo. 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COC, MINN, ..ccrcccccccescesesescses 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., ‘Lockport, N. steel 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...cccgeccccccecece 
First National Bank in St. Louis.. 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. cccccccccccvcccsoee 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real eo cccccccccccece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont, ......+. eevcccce 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. coccccene 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis....Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. poeple 
Ont, . eeee 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ° coccecccccs 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sona, Glasgow. . 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.........- 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International weet Co., Minneapolis. . 
eecccccccces COVEr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CH. Bi, BOG, WA ccvcsccsvcces 

Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio........ceeees 

Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 

Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 

Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 

Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .....ccees ° 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
HEAMGAS ccccccccccccccecccccesceseccs 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia ..ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
York, N. Y. 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New Or- 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y...+-++eeees 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y......+++-+ 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods —s Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ..... eccccccccces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. cccccccccccccscccccccccsccccccece 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co. , Salina, 
Kansas ...ccccccccccccces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, MaA&sSS......+- 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, NOD. ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOrwa@y.....sseseceseces 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind..... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., enehaeER 
KANSAS ccccccccccccccccccccececcces 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccccccccces 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. eecces 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ° coccvcccececoce 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ° ° 
Meelunie, N.V. Als. Handel on Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio.... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J.....seeccces 
Mid-Kansas Milling ea oe Revved Center, 
Kansas .. eccccce 
— Flour Milling Co., . ‘Kansas City, 
I. cecee coccee 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. eo ee 
Ohio ecccccce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention. Bureau, 
Miner-Hillard mining Co. ‘Wilkes- -Barre, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., “Minot, BM. Drcccoes 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccccccccccccccscccece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WEIR, BM. De cvccccccccescccccceces 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
BO, TOD, cvcccecccocccccccccsccececee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIll..........- 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
HAMGRS ccccccccsccce ecccece 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
BOA, GPO 0.0606 08566060 066860000000 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ........eee0. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp, ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
WO. QL 605 55:05:006 4 hbc0 eed eens 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
FEANGRS cccccccccccccccscccccccce 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. . 
Pearlstone, H. 8S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..........++. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, BR. C., Teremte, OMti..ccccccccccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


ey Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


MO. ccccssvcccevecccssessscsseses 
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er gt River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


Red b Ane Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast a Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. eevee 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta., " Win- 
nipeg, Man. eocce 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, BH. Zresese 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York.......... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. ..... ° 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England e Seeeee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Russell, PD. T., & Baird, Ltd., Gteagen, 
Scotland eer cccccccccccccececs 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. ° 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


S St. Joseph (Mo.) — Labora- 
tories, Inc. ..... eocccccecce 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills. Co., “Lta., Mont- 
FOR], CaMade .cccccccccccccccccccces 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ....... TEITTTTITi TT Tre 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Bec ccccvcccees 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., = N. Ss. W., 
Australia .. eeece 
Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Shevelove, J. J.. Newark, N. J.. oe 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, i.. ‘ 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis beteneaie Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .....«.. ceccee 
a a Sewing Machine ‘Co. ™ sed York, 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed. & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 
England ... ees ‘ 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England. 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 0 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. PPererrrrrer yt 
Superlite Co., 
Swift & Co., Chicago... 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Lta., 
Glasgow, Scotland 

Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N, Y..... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
a. = Ernst & ‘Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri- State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
eS City Machine ep ° Minneapolis, 


eee ewer eeeeeee 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. ee 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 

Louis, Mo. ccccceccsccccccccccess 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 

and Duluth, Minn, ......ceeeeeseeees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Coy be Rich- 

mond, Va. eccce 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand “Rapids, Mich.. 

Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
KanBas occccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Wallace & Tiernan ae Inc., Newark, 
N. ecceccoce eecccccces COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .. Great Bend, 
KQnBas .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccece 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling Co........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OreGoM ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Wao Ee Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
8, Me 000 069.6406504066 00 bn 808600 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CASO, Th, cccccccccccccccccscccccesese 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. .....seeeeeeee: 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............-. 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
‘Wapengen Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, THimOis ....cccececccccccces 





